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DEAN STANLEY. 


HE death of the Dean of Westunster is regretted 
widely and deeply. No man commanded deeper at- 
tachment among those with whom he was connected by 
ties of family or friendship ; and he had the most various, 
and perhaps the widest, acquaintance of all his contempo- 
varies. He possessed the esteem and confidence of the 
Queen and of her family; he was one of the most brilliant 
and most popular members of the best society in Eng- 
land; his personal relations with the clergy were uniformly 
friendly, though he was engaged in incessant controversy 
with almost every section of the body; a resolute sup- 
porter of the principle of Church establishment, he culti- 
vated the friendship and possessed the respect of many 
leading Nonconformists; and, finally, he took genuine 
leasure in communicating his own tastes and intellectual 
interests to members of the working classes. The 
singular refinement of his appearance and demeanour 
scarcely indicated the geniality which was his most re- 
markable characteristic. The combination which he ex- 
hibited of constitutional pugnacity with unfailing good 
temper would have seemed better suited to a more robust 
and boisterous temperament. Probably no form of legi- 
timate human intercourse was distasteful to him, and it is 
doubtfal whether he took greater pleasure in conversation, 
in literature, in politics, or in animated struggles against 
ecclesiastical majorities. Few writers or speakers have 
been exposed to more bitter attacks, for his most question- 
able peculiarity was a singular aptitude for irritating the 
opponents whom in turn he regarded with unaffected kind- 
ness. It was almost impossible to disturb his cheerfulness ; 
and he cordially recognized the frequent superiority of 
special knowledge which a voluminous and versatile con- 
troversialist is able to encounter. On the day on which 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to reject his nomination 
to the office of Select Preacher, he remarked, with a 
genuine feeling of amusement, before the result was known, 
that it was the first Oxford contest since he became a 
member of Convocation in which he had not taken a part. 
If Dean Sranuey can scarcely be called a profound 
scholar, his writings display an extraordinarily wide range 
of agreeable knowledge and of intelligent curiosity. Per- 
haps the most remarkable proof of his literary ability is 
the deep and lasting impression which has been produced 
by his Life of Arnold. The great majority of Sranuey’s 
Rugby contemporaries had up to that time been wholly 
unaware of the nature and extent of their obligations 
to their eminent master, and of the changes which 
he has ever since been supposed to have effected in the 
administration of public schools. Most of them have 
since accepted what may now be called the authorized 
version of a character which they are scarcely conscious of 
having not originally understood. There is no controversy 
as to Dr. ARNOLD’s great ability and intrinsic goodness; 
bat he was not umiformly popular with his pupils; and 
some of the practices which he instituted or favoured 
were not unobjectionable. The devolution of excessive 
responsibility on boys of sixteen or seventeen must have 
injured their characters more than it benefited their 
younger schoolfellows, and the permission given to some 
of them to inflict corporal punishment was utterly inde- 
fensible. Dr. ARNOLD was undoubtedly. an excellent and 
successful schoolmaster; but as an ideal personage he was 
inwented by his biographer, in the same sense in which 


Cuartts I. was created by Vanpykr. The picture of ARNOLD 
was afterwards retouched by Mr. Hucues in a book which 
has been, perhaps, even more widely popular than SraNnLey’s. 
The Life was undoubtedly the result of sincere conviction 
and of gratitude for benefits personally received. No two 
characters of virtuous and able men could be more unlike 
than those of the master and the scholar. If it had been 
Sraney’s fate to become a schoolmaster, he would have made 
himself beloved ; but he would have had no other qualifi- 
cation for the office. None of Sranzey’s miscellaneous 
works have produced so definite an influence as the Life of 
Arnold, but he wrote nothing which was not interesting, 
instructive, and eminently Inucid. Learned antiquarians 
and severe students often challenged his statements and 
conclusions, for the most part with the acrimony which 
belongs to minute and accurate knowledge. They might 
be excused for failing to appreciate the residue which con- 
veyed valuable and acceptable information to the imper- 
fectly educated multitude of readers. Concentrated essence 
of history is in the highest degree nutritious; but light 
and palatable food contributes more effectually to the 
maintenance of life and health, if only because it is more 
easily procured and more habitually consumed. Writers 
like Stan.ey, though they by no means attain the highest 
rank, succeed, by means of a graceful style and a hearty 
sympathy with the audience which they address, in doing 
more for the diffusion of knowledge and culture than the 
more abstruse aud perhaps more meritorious scholars who 
may not possess the gift of attracting popular attention. 
It may at least be confidently said that in the intellectual 
world there is room for both. 

In all the circumstances of his life Dean STaNLEY was so 
peculiarly fortunate that it is difficult to imagine a change 
in his career which would have added to his happiness or 
to his efficiency. He must have been eminently one 

Who in the tasks of real life has wrought 
Upon the plan which pleased his childish thought. 

The earnest and cheerful religious sentiment which he 
retained through life was inherited or learned from his 
father. From the same quarter he derived the opinions 
which constantly placed him in antagonism with the great 
majority of the members of his profession ; but the pleasure 
which he took in startling and shocking his opponents 
was peculiar to himself. Some of his experiments ap- 
peared, even to wholly impartial observers, too paradoxical 
and too daring. He might probably have felt more acutely 
the drawbacks to a constantly polemical attitude if he 
had been engaged in the discharge of ordinary clerical 
duties; but he never held a parochial cure or suffered 
the local penalties which await real or imagined pro- 
pensities to heresy. He was for several years a resident 
tutor or professor at Oxford, where there was intellectual 
society at hand, with every facility for literary occupation. 
When he moved to Canterbury he was still in the 
midst of the historical and ecclesiastical associations in 
which he delighted ; and of all places of residence in the 
world, he would probably have preferred his final home 
in the Deanery of Westminster. His excellent and accom- 
plished predecessor, the Archbishop of Dusty, must in 
the troubled times which followed his migration to Ireland 
have sometimes looked back with regret and envy on the 
quiet cloisters which he had sacrificed for a higher and 
more active sphere. Dean StaNLey would have madea 
great mistake if .he had exchanged his position for that 
of a bishop, even if the appointment had been offered 
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him. The petty and incessant duties which, in addition 
to more important functions, are painfully and con- 
scientiously discharged in modern times by English 
bishops would have been felt as irksome, and the con- 
troversies to which he was a party would have assumed 
a more troublesome form. 

No ecclesiastical dignitary could have been less disposed 
to make his office a sinecure. He took the deepest 
interest in the fabric, in the constitution, and in the 
history of the ancient church which he ruled ; and his 
social instinct urged him to excite in others a portion of 
his own enthusiasm. He was a frequent and zealous 
preacher, and the style and matter of his sermons were 
gencrally attractive, though he was subject to the dis- 
advantage of a voice of small compass. In a more secular 
capacity he constantly exerted himself to impress on all 
classes the national interest and reverence which are due 
to Westminster Abbey. In his anxiety to maintain its 
character as the burial-place or cenotaph of eminent men, he 
sometimes excited a smile by the liberality or laxity with 
which he admitted comparatively obscure candidates for 
sepulchral honours. None of his predecessors more care- 
fally sustained the wholesome tradition that the Deane 
of Westminster is the natural meeting-place of the Churc 
and the world. Dean Sranvey’s circumstances allowed him 
to exercise a liberal hospitality; and his social qualities 
made his presence equally acceptable at home and abroad. 
He was one of the best talkers in London society, which, 
az eulogists of the past complain, is rapidly losing the 
art of conversation. StTaNLey never declaimed or argued, 
and his spirits, though equable and constant, were not 
overpowering. He expressed in manner and in lan- 
guage both the pleasure which he felt himself and the 
disposition to please his companions of the time. The 
acute delicacy of his face and the picturesque slight- 
ness of his figure added to the charm of his conversation. 
He had scen much, and he had the gift of neat and concise 


narrative; but he was not a professed teller of stories. 


His later years were clouded by the loss of the admirable 
wife who had shared in all his interests and labours with 
more than personal sympathy. His official and pro- 
fessional energy was not impaired by the blow; and, after 
a time, he resumed his habits of society; but it was 
understood that his grief was deep and lasting. It will be 
difficult to fill his place; but it may be hoped that the 
Minister, in appointing a scholar, a gentleman, and an 
approved ecclesiastic, will not overlook the more special 
requisites of the post. The dignitary who may be selected 
should be prudent, tolerant, and popular, an accomplished 
man of the world, a hospitable master of the house, and it 
would be well that he should not bea candidate for higher 
promotion. If it is objected, as in the case of Rassrzas’s 
poet, that it is impossible to be a Dean of Westminster, it 
is a sufficient answer that Sran.ey satisfied all the enume- 
rated conditions. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL, 


jw the Irish Land Bill bas not already passed throngh 
Committee, the space of probation remaining to it in 
that stage must be very small. Daring the past week 
progress has been rapid, and discussion correspondingly 
summary. The passage of arms between Sir Srarrorp 
Norrncore and Mr. GLapsToNe as to messages of peace to 
Ireland bas been the chief noteworthy incident in the 
debating way. It is natural that the leader of the Govern- 
ment, who always looks at facts through theory, and the 
leader of the Opposition, who usually looks at theory 


through facts, should be of different opinions on this. 


point. But nothing could better show the exhaustion of 
general interost in the protracted straggle over the Bill 
than the reception of the names of the Commissioners. 
It has all along been felt that on the Commissioners, very 
much more than on the Bill, depended the working of the 
strange and complicated seheme by which Mr. Gtapstone 
has sought to stop the mouth of Irish agitators. The Com- 
missioners are appointed and, though no one scems to 
think the appointments positively good, no one has exerted 
himself to say much against them. The Commission is, 
indeed, protected, in England at least, by the extreme 
obscurity of its members. It is probable that to many 
Englishmen Mr. Lrrron’s is the only name of the three 
which is not utterly aew. Serjeant O’ Hacan’s qualifications 
for the onerous post of Chief and Judicial Commissioner 


appear to consist in a reputation for amiability and cultiva. 
tion, in some County Court experience, and in respectable 
connexions. That he wrote Nationalist poetry ofa mild king 
thirty years ago can hardly be said to be against him, for 
this is with clever Irishmen an almost invariable varict: 
of literary whooping-cough. It is perhaps less satisfactory 
to learn that he was the adviser, if not the draughtsman, 
of the Irish bishops’ commentary on the Land Bill; but his. 
responsibility in reference to that preposterous document. 
may have been merely professional. Mr. Lirron has ob- 
tained no very great reputation in Ireland as a lawyer or 
in England as a Parliamentary politician. His appoint- 
ment is doubtless welcome and encouraging to the small 
knot of Ulster Liberals, but his pronounced sympathies 
with the extremest form of tenant-right claims seem 
of doubtful advantage to a judge. Mr. Vernon is g 
landowner and an agent who is in favour of tenant- 
right, so that, on the whole, it cannot be said that 
the landlords are over strongly represented. Mr. Grap- 
STONE was perfectly justified in arguing that it would 
be absurd to appoint Commissioners who were not in 
harmony with the spirit of the Bill. The chief thing to 
be urged against his appointments is that they interpret 
that spirit as being even more one-sided than might other. 
wise have been thought. It is, however, fortunately cer- 
tain that men of honour and intelligence, when they are 
promoted to judicial positions, are frequently able to dis. 
card personal and partisan bias; and as there is no reason 
for believing that any one of the Commissioners is other 
than a man of honour and intelligence, the Commission 
may turn out better than it looks. 

The same relaxation of pugnacity which was apparent 
in the discussion as to the Commissioners was evident in the 
debates on the final clauses of the Bill, as well as on those 
postponed and newly proposed, and it has encouraged the 
Government to revert on more than one occasion to the 
unconciliatory attitude which they abandoned for a 
time after the famous Heneace amendment. The main- 
tenance of the iniquitous provisions of the 45th Clause, 
which defers for fifteen years the exercise by a landlord of 
his full rights, even after he has bought the tenant ont, 
was persisted in, while an additional attack on the 
ordinary principles of good government was made by the 
provisions extending the benefit of leases to tenants after 
the expiry of the lease itself, and arranging for the quash- 
ing of such leases, when it seemed to the Commission that 
the spirit of the Act of 1870 had been violated by them. 
Clause 45 is not only unjust and unreasonable in itself, but. 
it is in glaring contrast with Mr. Guapsronn’s own 
declaration that future tenancies are intended to bring 
Irish landholding once more under the conditions of 
free contract and common sense. [If this is so, it is 
not clear why pains should be taken to postpone their 
creation in this artificial manner. The extension of 
leases beneficial to the tenant and the quashing of 
those which are injurious to him illustrate in the same 
way the extraordinary perversity as well as the bewilder- 
ing complexity which distinguish so much of this remark- 
able Bill. The ingenuity of lawyers and the awkwardness. 
of draughtsmen combined, and continued through cen- 
turies, have hardly availed in any known case to fetterand 
distort the natural growth of business relations between 
man and man to so great an extent as that to which 
this single Bill proposes to fetter and distort them. 
Mr. Forsrer’s proposal as to labourers’ dwellings, well 
intended as it doubtless is, is but another step in the same 
direction. It has been not unusual to sneer at the business 
of owning land as one which can be carried on by the 
meanest faculties. The sneer will certainly lose its force 
for the fature in Ireland. It is difficult to believe that 
any ordinary landlord will dare to face the intricacies of 
his new property unaided; and agency, which has hitherto 
been not the least baneful of influences in the sister island, 
ought to flourish more than ever. For land agents and 
for lawyers the Ireland of the future is certainly likely to 
be a land flowing with milk and honey. 

It is understood that Sir Jonn Ramspen, convinced of the 
impossibility of carrying his proposal as to the provision of 
an alternative for landlords who are loath to plunge into 
this sea of litigation and legal gambling, has relinquished 
his intention of proposing it; though some effort of 
another kind in their interest may still be made in the 
Lower House, and will almost certainly be made in the 
Upper. It may, however, be doubted whether there is 
much use in carrying to extremities a fight which is practi- 
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cally hopeless. Every Conservative, as well as every 
‘Liberal, knows that a Land Bill of some kind is under the 
circumstances @ necessity, and the enormous majority of 
Liberals have given Mr. GiapsToneE a power of attorney to 
dispose as he likes of their understandings, their con- 
sciences, and above all their votes. That the Honse 
of Lords would be fully justified in throwing out 
the -Bill, and thus demanding that the sense of the 
country should be taken on it is indeed undeniable, or can 
only be denied by persons equally ignorant of history and 
of the Constitution. That it would be wise for them 
to do so, or even to stickle for any considerable alteration 
in the landlords’ interest, does not by any means follow. 
The flicker of independence which showed itself in the 
Lower House last month has burnt itself out. The 
thermometer, or the Birmingham National Federation, or 
both combined, have cowed the spirits of the Ministerial- 
ists, and the Opposition are powerless alone. There is 
little reason to believe that the Bill will go up to the 
Lords with that record of dwindling majorities against it 
which even Mr. Fawcett pronounces to be sufficient to 
jastify rejection. Nor, although its provisions are in 
many cases eminently unwise, and in some demonstrably 
unjust, can it be said that there is, on the whole, such a 
t political principle involved that it is worth while for 
the Peers to throw away thescabbard. Although the argu- 
ments used to support it are directly inconsistent with 
those used to support the Act of 1870, it is, in a sense, 
a development and consequence of that Act. Moreover, 
unlike measures which make one clear, definite, and un- 
mistakable change, its provisions are of so minute a 
nature, and their effect depends so much on conditions 
which it is impossible to estimate, that the responsibilit 
of it may fairly be left to the party and the Ministry whic 
have produced it. As it stands at present, although a 
few of its worst details have been removed, it is not open 
to any one to say, as has been said of the Act of 1870, 
that it has been mutilated and spoilt. The harm and the 
good of it both will be harm and good wholly and solely 
chargeable to Mr. Giapstong’s Government, and to his 
ey Parliamentary majority. In the direction of 
imiting the range of its operation something might be 
done; but minute amendment would probably prove as 
futile as it would be unwise. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DIFFICULTY. 


HE inadmissible claims of French authorities to the 
sovereignty of a part of the coast of Newfoundland 
will, perhaps, be withdrawn or modified in deference to 
the remonstrances which the English Government has 
probably by this time preferred. The troublesome activity of 
@ French official may possibly have been stimulated by the 
promotion of M. Roustay. The author of the quarrel 
with the Bey of Tunis has been rewarded by advancement 
to the rank of Resident Minister, and by the virtual ad- 
ministration of sovereign power. It is not surprising that 
civil and military servants of the Republic should be 
tempted to emulate an activity which has been so greatly 
profitable. They may also have contrasted the turbulent 
energy which they attribute to their own superiors with 
the avowed policy of the English Government. The re- 
treat from Candahar, though it may have been in itself 
advisable, has, in combination with the rapid progress of 
Russian conquest, been open to misinterpretation. The 
surrender of the Transvaal after defeat has confirmed the 
impression that the frontiers of the English Empire will 
be withdrawn wherever they are threatened ; and in New- 
foundland itself the payment of damages to the United 
States, in the absence of any corresponding concession on 
the other side, may have misled French functionaries into 
the belief that the English Government was on all occa- 
sions prepared to yield to sufficient pressure. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that the French Government 
should deliberately provoke a rupture with England; and 
the best mode of maintaining friendly relations is to in- 
sist peremptorily and firmly on the recognition of indis- 
putable rights. The French Republic ought not to imitate 
the restless policy which indeed was during the Second 
Empire, from the failure of the Mexican enterprise to the 
beginning of the German war, confined towords. Within 
a tew weeks the Government has contrived to alienate 
the good will of Italy and of Spain, and to render pos- 
sible a collision with Turkey. English feeling has not 


been conciliated either by the events of Tunis or by the 
difficulties which threaten the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty. Encroachments on the territory of Newfoundland 
would produce serious resentment. 

The present dispute furnishes an historical illustration 
of the occasional dangers which may result from excessive 
desire of conciliation, It was natural that Newfoundland, 
situated in the Gulf of St, Lawrence, of which both shores 
belonged to France, should be claimed by the Power which 
owned Acadia, notwithstanding the occupation of the 
island in the name of Queen Etizaperu. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht Louis XIV., then reduced to the lowest stage 
of depression, abandoned his pretensions to the sovereignty 
of Newfoundland; and in all the subsequent renewals of the 
treaty the same territorial arrangement has been continued. 
Unluckily Hartgy, and Sz. JouN were in as great a hurry 
to come to terms witha defeated enemy as if they had been 
Manchester or Birmingham politicians of the present day. 
They consequently allowed ,the French to retain a right 
of fishing on the coast of Newfoundland, with certain 
easements on the shore for the purpose of drying their 
nets and curing their fish. It may be said in excuse of 
the English plenipotentiaries that the island was at that 
time thinly inhabited, and that the fishery was probably 
in the hands of French Canadians from the mainland. 
The inconvenience of conferring on foreigners limited 
rights which they will always try to extend has been 
once more shown in the results of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, which was concluded in the same spirit as was the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Fifty years later an opportunity oc- 
curred of rectifying the error which had been committed. 
By the conquest and subsequent cession of Canada, the 
fishermen whose rights had been reserved at Utrecht be- 
came subjects of the English Crown, and therefore no 
longer needed special privileges in Newfoundland. Shortly 
before the close of the war attention had been called to the 
question by the insolent demands of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which had recently concluded the Family Compact 
with France. In addition to other preposterous claims 
advanced for the express purpose of provoking a quarrel, 
Spain insisted on a right to share in the Newfoundland 
fisheries. Prrr replied, as might have been expected, that 
he would as soon admit. the Spaniards to the Tower of 
London. As he had determined to retain Canada, he had 
no occasion to consider the French rights which had been 
appended to the possession of the colony. One of the 
most lamentable transactions in English history caused, 
among other results, the present Newfoundland difficulty. 
In concert with Grorce III., Lord Bure was already in- 
triguing against Pirt, who resigned his office on the 
refasal of the Council to declare war with Spain. On his 
retirement, negotiations with France were immediatel 
instituted, and they were conducted in the spirit which 
had prevailed half a century before at Utrecht, and which 
was still more conspicuously exhibited a century afterwards 
at Washington. 

The Duke of Beprorp, who was sent to Paris as chief 
Plenipotentiary, outdid the Kine and Lord Bure himself 
in humble complaisance. The Duke of Caoiszut, then 
Prime Minister of France, proposed that the islands of 
Grande Miquelon, Petite Miquelon, and St. Pierre, on the 
coast of Newfoundland, should remain in possession’ of 
France, as stations from which French fishermen might 
pursue their industry in the neighbouring waters. t 
only Pirt, but any Englishman of ordinary spirit and 
oo peer would have returned the same answer which 

ad already been given to Spain. There had been a show 
of equity in reserving the rights of Canadian fishermen. 
The cession or restitution of the islands naturally belong- 
ing to Newfoundland gratuitously conferred on the Fren 
a new territorial basis. ‘The Duke of Beprorp understood 
so well the audacity of CHoIsEUL’s unreasonable demand 
that he long affected or felt reluctance to the cession. 
At last he quoted the servile phrase of a French 
courtier, who was at least flattering his own sovereign, to 
the effect that his head was at stake, but he would risk 
his head to serve the King. From his own Kine, who 
wanted peace at any price, the Duxe was, as he well knew, 
in no danger of even verbal disapproval. From that time 
te the present the French have occupied settlements off 
the coast of the island, from which they now seek to ex- 
tend their sovereignty to a part of Newfoundland itself. 
No change was effected in their position by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783. At the Peace of Amiens England was not 
in @ position to claim any portion of territory which had 
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belonged to France before the revolutionary war. The 
Peace of Paris, concluded in 1814 on the fall of Naporoy, 
was founded on the principle that the restored French 
monarchy was to be replaced in the territorial condition 
which it had oceupiedin 1792. Lord Castiereacu, though 
he was neither a Sr. Joun nor a Bort, leaned to the side 
of moderation ; and perhaps it was not to be expected that 
he should make an exception to the general rule of 
national self-abnegation in the case of Miquelon and 
St. Pierre. If any English statesman of the time remem- 
bered the Newfoundland arrangement, he may have re- 
flected that, in case of war, the naval superiority of England, 
which was then undisputed, would ensure the easy couquest 
of a petty French settlement. 

It is well that the rights of both parties are defined by 
written documents which have been, on the conclusion of 
every fresh treaty, reconsidered and re-enacted. The title 
of France to Miquelon and the other islands is as little 
disputed as the right of the United States to the penalty 
which was iniquitously assessed at Geneva. The words 
of the treaty of 1863 are perfectly plain, and so is the 
text of the Treaty of Utrecht, which recognizes as belong- 
ing to the English Crown the undivided sovereignty of 
Newfoundland. No encroachments of French fishermen 
or settlers can have extended rights which depend wholly 
on treaty. If it is true that a French naval officer has 
prevented the collection of customs duties in a part 
of Newfoundland, he has struck at the root of the 
English sovereignty. It was assuredly not intended by 
the negotiators of the Treaty of Utrecht, or of either of the 
Treaties of Paris, that the Colonial Government should be 
compelled to constitute an inland frontier for purposcs of 
taxation, while foreigners held the coast and a strip of 
adjacent territory in full possession. There is no reason 
to suppose that English subjects of French descent and 
language sympathize with the intruders who usurp their 
rights as well as those of their English neighboars. Tho 
defence of the colony is one of the most urgent duties of 
the Imperial Government. Well-known circumstances: 
have produced an impression that colonial interests are not 
adequately valued or systematically protected by the 
Government at home. Neglect of the rights of Newfound- 
land would be felt in larger dependencies, and especially 
in the Dominion of Canada. It is not forgotten that the 
American claim torights of fishing which would constitute 
a monopoly in the hands of foreigners has not been 
abandoned. A submission to the encroachments of I'rench 
fishermen and naval officers would disturb the loyalty of 
more than one colony. 


LORD GRANVILLE ON TUNIS. 


VERY day makes it clearer that there are two kinds 

of difficulties which France is creating for itself by 

its inconsiderate Tunis adventure. There are the diflicul- 
ties inside Tunis and the difficulties outside Tunis; the 
difficulties of governing an alien and hostile race through 
a puppet, and the difficulties of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the Powers which in one way or other the F'rench 
occupation of Tunis affects—that is, Turkey and England 
in the first line, and Italy and Spain in the second. What 
has recently taken place in Tunis shows how very serious 
is the task which France has chosen to take on itself. 
Sfax has been bombarded and the Arabs have been driven 
out of it. But it has not been occupied, partly from 
a fear of pestilence and partly because the town has 
been so destroyed by its late tenants that scarcely any of 
it remains to occupy. That the Arabs should have 
forced the French to bombard a town in the country 
which the French came to beautify and enrich is, 
however, a very secondary feature of the rising. 
What constitutes its primary importance is that the 
rising is not only against the French but the Bry. 
The country rejects as its ruler the chief who 
handed it over to the foreigner. The soldiers of the 
Bsy are leaving his standard, his officials are no longer 
recognized as having authority, marauders rob and plunder 
almost to the walls of his ce. There is really no Go- 
vernment of any sort in a large portion of Tunis. In the 
eyes of those who were lately his loyal, and, after an Arab 
standard, his peaceful and orderly subjects, the Bry has 
been dethroned; and the foreigners, although they have 
made the Bey their creature, have not set up any Govern- 
ment to replace that which they have destroyed. The 


result of the French expedition is to have introduced a 
reign of anarchy. It is out of the question that France 
should endure this. At any cost it must set up a new 
Government in Tunis, and the only Government that it 
can set up is that of France itself. If it pleases, it may 
keep a Bey shut up in a palace in whose name it issues 
orders; but the only instruments by which the execution 
of these orders can be secured are the soldiers of France. 
There is a profound difference between governing Tunis 
through the Bey and governing it in his name. The 
French Government calculated that it would be able to 
govern Tunis through the Bey. In this calculation it has 
been entirely disappointed. The Bry has no hold on Tunis 
of which France can quietly take advantage. It must 
therefore itself govern; and to the Tunisians it will be a 
matter of profound indifference whether to the edicts 
which France issues the name of a discredited French 
prisoner is appended or not. 

The difficulties which the expedition has created in the 
relations of France with friendly foreign Powers are only 
gradually revealing themselves. It was not the expedition 
itself that was the cause of offence; for there was a tacit 
understanding that, if France chose to go to Tunis, she 
must be allowed to go. It is the indirect consequences, 
some of them seemingly very small, that are raising diplo- 
matic problems which are by no means easy to solve. 
With all the good-will in the world to France and the 
French Government, there are points in the action taken 
by France which an English Government must subject to 
adverse criticism. Nothing can be more courteous, 
amiable, and patient than the attitude assumed by Lord 
GRANVILLE in the despatches relating to Tunis recently 
published ; but, at the same time, nothing can be more 
explicit than his warnings that there have been mistakes 
made which it is incumbent on France to rectify. The union 
in the person of M. Roustan of the two qualities of French 
Consuland Tunisian Ministercreated embarrassments which, 
as Lord GRANVILLE suggests, may be easily removed by 
some one else being appointed Consul. This is nota matter 
of much importance, for the French Government will be 
easily persuaded to find a new Consul ; and the annexation 
of Tunis, which is to all appearance inevitable, will neces- 
sarily put diplomatic representatives in Tunis on a new 
footing. But it is a much graver matter when a point 
arises which touches the relations of France and England 
in Egypt. The French, in accordance with their treaty 
with the Bey, proposed to place all Tunisians in Egypt 
under direct French protection. Lord GRaNvVILLE uses the 
softest language that a long diplomatic training can 
suggest to him, but he gives it plainly to be understood 
that England will not permit this. That France should 
take some of the Sutran’s subjects in Egypt under her 
special consular protection would destroy that balance of 
authority in Egypt on which the Joint Protectorate 
is founded; and the Kuepive, being sure of the support 
of England, has announced that he will not recognize 
the assumed jurisdiction of France over Tunisians. Here, 
again, k'rance will probably give way. It has only 
got to do nothing and harmony will be restored. But, 
although this difticulty may be surmounted by France 
letting the Tunisians in Egypt go on as they have gone on 
hitherto, the remoter consequences of the Tunis expedition 
must tell on the future of the Protectorate, This expedi- 
tion has broken up the concert of Europe and the subsist- 
ing agreement between France and Kogland as to the 
mode in which Turkey is to be treated. The divergence 
may not be very great, bat no one can say that the attitude 
of the Western Powers to the Porte is the same that it 
was at the beginning of the year; and the Joint Protec- 
torate in Egypt depends in a great measure on the pro- 
tectors having views substantially the same as to their 
rclations to the Suntan. 

How this Joint Protectorate was built up, what it means, 
and how it works, has been admirably described in the 
volame on Egypt which Mr. Dicey has jast published. 
No Englishman has written on the recent history of Egypt 
with anything approaching to the intimate personal know- 
ledge, the strong sense, and the graphic power which Mr. 
Dicey displays; and if bis telling portraits of the ex- 
Khedive and Nousar Pasa are more exciting, and if 
his description of the Egyptian rural population gives the 
best key to the permanent prospects of Egyptian pro- 
sperity, he is at once most true and most new when he 
traces the stages by which one of the most curious, 
the most successful, and perhaps the most fragile 
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tions of modern diplomacy, the Joint Protectorate 
of England and France, was called into life. The 
basis of the whole arrangement was the desire of the 
late English Ministry to conciliate France, to avoid any- 
thing like taking an advantage of the temporary depres- 
sion which France was undergoing, and to undertake, so 
far as possible, nothing in the East alone. The occupation 
of Cyprus was, perhaps, a departure from this policy, but 
it was a solitary departure. In Egypt, at any rate, 
nothing could have been less aggressive, more prudent, 
and more conciliatory than the policy of the English 
Government. No English statesman can for a moment 
think of relaxing the hold of England on Egypt, or of 
suffering Egypt to fall under the exclusive control 
of any Continental Power; but we may be willing to 
share what we cannot forego. All that is necessary is 
that, while we share it, we should make it as clear as 
daylight that we do not intend to be ousted of. our share ; 
and what Lord Granvit.Ez has done is, on the first occasion 
that arose, to give a gentle hint of our purpose. The 
French, we believe, attach quite as high a value to the 
Joint Protectorate as we do, and M. Wappineton thought 
it the great triumph of his Ministry to have secured 
for France in Egypt a better position that it had 
any reason to hope for or any very good ground for 
claiming. There is no change of view apparent in either 
Government. Lord and M. St.-Hivarre are as 
much inclined to work together amicably in all that con- 
cerns Egypt as any of their predecessors were. But the 
force of circumstances is sometimes stronger than the 
force of good intentions, and it will tax the forbearance, 
the prudence, and the ingenuity of the best intentioned of 
diplomatists to sarmount all the obstacles to a harmonious 
co-operation in Egypt which, as time goes on, the Tanis 
expedition will be seen to have created. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


f Na Select Committce on railway rates will not com- 
plete its inquiry during the present Session, and it 
would be inconvenient to anticipate its conclusions. The 
subject was sufficiently important to justify detailed and 
elaborate investigation ; but there is always, and especially 
in recent times, some danger in opening a conflict between 
vested rights and alleged expediency. Many of the wit- 
nesses, not without exhibitions of sympathy by some 
members of the Committee, have avowed their hope of 
adjusting railway rates with exclusive regard to the real 
or supposed interests of trade. The result of such a policy 
might be to confiscate or greatly reduce in value property 
to the amount of several hundred millions held in accord- 
ance with contract, under a Parliamentary title, by a vast 
body of large and small shareholders. Mr. ‘l'ennanr, 
General Manager of the North-Eastern Railway, told the 
Committee that the reduction in rates demanded by some 
of the witnesses would deprive ordinary shareholders of 
the whole of their income, which amounts to only seven- 
teen per cent. of the gross receipts. Traders and tra- 
vellers have received the benefit for which, through the 
agency of Parliament, they stipulated, by the construction 
of the railways, which have multiplied many times over 
the wealth of the commercial and industrial community ; 
yet freighters at Liverpool and elsewhere are not ashamed 
to demand that railway rates should be fixed, not by Par- 
liamentary tariffs, but on a calculation of the cheapest 
mode in which the transit of goods could now be effected. 
The capital invested in railways would never have been 
forthcoming but for the unhesitating reliance which was 

laced on Parliamentary bargains. It is true that the 

tate offered no guarantee of remuneration, even in the 
form of monopoly. Almost every considerable town in 
Great Britain is served by two or more competing rail- 
ways; and the readiness of Parliament to authorize the 
construction of new lines has of late years greatly increased. 
By the Act of 1853 undue preference is prohibited, even 
we it might be profitable to Railway Chisssieniee and 
for the enforcement of the law a tribunal has since been 
instituted which, however unsatisfactory in all other 
respects, habitually leans against railway interests. Rail- 
way shareholders, if any of them have joined in agitation 
against landowners, may now learn the imprudence of 
tampering with proprietary right, even when it is vested 
in a small and aristocratic minority. Communism, or 
the arbitrary transfer of property from one holder to 


another, is the same in principle whether it applies to 
shares, to debentures, or to land. 

Nothing can be fairer than that any excess of c 
should be strictly examined and effectually repressed. It 
is possible that such cases may have been proved to the 
satisfaction of the Committee which may, for the correction 
of abases, exercise functiors rather judicial than legisla- 
tive, but it may be doubted whether, even if they have 
exceeded their legal powers, the Companies have not acted 
in good faith on erroneous interpretations of a doubtful 
law. ‘Their customers cannot but have known of the 
overcharge, which they could not have been compelled to 
pay. In default of the success of remonstrance, freighters 
might have tried the question, as plaintiffs or defendants 
at their choice, in the ordinary courts, and in most in- 
stances they might have invoked the eager intervention 
of the Railway Commissioners, who welcome every inter- 
ruption of their chronic leisure. It will cone be found 
that almost all disputed questions on alleged overcharge 
resolve themselves into the standing controversy on 
terminals. It is believed that the Committee is satisfied 
that the rates for transit on railway lines are exclusive of 
payments for loading, unloading, and similar services 
when they are performed by the Company. It may 
be expected that the Report will suggest more definite 
means of ascertaining the legitimate amount of terminals. 
Improvements might also be introduced into the classifica- 
tion of goods, though it will be difficult in meddling with 
the subject to deal with conflicts of interest, not between 
the Companies and their customers, but among different 
classes of traders. A general reduction would be grossly 
unjust. Even if wealth were, as some political sects 
appear to hold, a legitimate excuse for spoliation, the 
Railway Companies are not extravagantly prosperous. 
Only two or three small undertakings in special circum- 
stances pay ten per cent. on their outlay. The average 
is from four to five per cent., ont, pee purchasers have 
to content themselves with a smaller return. 

Members of the Committee who were not previously 
familiar with railway economy may perhaps have been 
surprised to learn that the most complicated difficulties in 
the adjustment of rates arise from the competition, not of 
railways, but of ports, markets, and producing districts. 
One inexhaustible ground of dispute is furnished by the 
competing claims of longer or shorter distances. The 
nearest towns to a great commercial centre wish to retain the 
advantage of their geographical position against rivals who 
are enabled under existing rates to compete with them on 
equal terms. The most acrimonious assailants of the 
Companies were the Liverpool witnesses, some of whom 
committed themselves to the paradoxical proposition that 
their city had derived more harm than good from the in- 
troduction of railways. As Liverpool has within fift 
years doubled its population, and increased its wealt 
in a much larger proportion, it might seem superfluous 
to criticise an absurd statement if it had not an 
intelligible meaning. Mr. Finptay, Manager of the 
London and North-Western Railway, furnished in a 
few words a sufficient explanation. Liverpool is, as 
he said, the nearest port to the richest industrial dis- 
trict in the kingdom, containing from four to five millions 
of inhabitants. The establishment of mileage rates, which 
were urgently demanded by the agitators, would give 
Liverpool a monopoly of the import and export trade of 
Lancashire, which is now distributed among all the 
Northern ports. It is unnecessary to observe that the 
enforcement on the railways of uniformity of charge in 
proportion to distance would enable Liverpool merchants 
and shippers to appropriate to themselves a large portion 
of the profit which would be withdrawn from their com- 
pare It is in this sense that they consider themselves 
osers by the construction of railways. It would be im 
sible for other ports to compete for the Lancashire trade, 
if the inland carriage were confined to roads or canals. 
A similar contention has for many years been urged 
— the rates on the North-Eastern Railway system. 

he Company, which has had a virtual monopoly of the 
district, has charged equal rates to Hall, to Hartlepool, 
and to Sunderland, in spite of remonstrances from the 
places which were nearest to the heart of the West Riding. 
There can be little doubt that the elasticity of the actual 
practice is more conducive to general prosperity than a 
rigid system of mileage rates. 

The present condition of agriculture may serve as an 
excuse to the farmers for urging a grievance of their own 
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on the attention of the Commission. They complain that 
in certain instances foreign produce is carried at lower 
rates than domestic corn and cattle. The same apparent 
preference applies to some other classes of foreign goods, 
or of goods destined for shipment; and it is not sar- 
prising that it should be resented by traders with an 
adverse interest as an anomaly. The differential rates 
are, of course, explained by competition with sea-borne 
freights. If a ship arrives at Liverpool with goods 
destined for London, the railway can only convey them 
by reducing its charges to nearly the rate at which the 
could be despatched by sea. The consignee gets 
the benefit of quick delivery, but his domestic competitor 
incurs little or no loss by the difference in the rates. The 
only effect of prohibiting the alleged preference of foreign 
would be that ships would be chartered to London 
rather than to Liverpool. To that extent the proposed 
legislation would perhaps operate as a protective daty. 
The discretion which is still left to the Companies in this 
and in other controverted matters is, on a balance of 
results, at least as beneficial to the community as to 
themselves. The Railway Commissioners have done their 
utmost to restrain the freedom of trade ; and it is to be hoped 
thatthe Committee will not sanction their narrow policy. It 
may also be expedient to investigate the working of a 
most unsatisfactory tribunal. It is understood that the 
only lawyer on the Commission is habitually overruled by 
his colleagues, who assuredly possess no special aptitude 
for their duties. As the Commission is not trusted by the 
litigants who have the power of setting it in motion it 
finds but little occupation. At a cost of 10,0001. a year 
business is transacted which would perhaps occupy a single 
Judge or a Divisional Court for three weeks. The lay 
majority of the Commission refuses, if possible, all appeal 
to the superior Courts; and, consequently, its decisions 
are commonly impeached in the form of writs of prohi- 
bition. The jurisdiction might, with unmixed advantage, 
. be transferred to one professional Judge, who would, in the 
intervals of his special employment, be available for general 
9 ae as a Judge of the High Court. It is true that 
is railway functions would be less of a sinecure than at 
present, because he would command the confidence of the 
- Companies and of other litigants. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
expulsion of Don Cartos from France has awak- 


ened no indignation, or even interest, in the French 
ublic. If the Government likes to send away a Spanish 
rince, it is quite at liberty todo so. By a law passed in 
1849, the French Government is authorized to give notice 
to any foreigner to leave France in twenty-four hours; 
- and, if the order is not obeyed, the foreigner is arrested, 
imprisoned, and then conducted to the frontier. This 
very summary authority is used much more frequently in 
rivate than in political cases. Foreign swindlers of the 
highest class, against whom the police has suspicions which 
it thinks certainties, but not sufficient proofs, are frequently 
told that France has had enough of them, and they quietly 
disappear. This is, it must be owned, a serious limitation 
of French hospitality ; but it is a limitation which is per- 
fectly well known, and all French Governments cut short 
the residence of foreign guests when they think proper. Don 
Carxos has been sent away once before from France; and 
on that occasion he was expelled by Marshal MacMauon. 
Why the French Government should now think it worth 
while to expel him isa different matter. It is certainly 
not for reasons of domestic policy. Don Cartos natarall 
associates when in France with the extreme Frenc 
Legitimists, whose cause is his own. But the Republican 
‘Government treats the most extreme of Legitimist citizens 
with a profound and contemptuous indifference. They 
have lately been having a little féte of their own, as a set- 
off to the national féte of the taking of the Bastille. 
They met in their tens, drank the health of the King, 
and assured each other, and that tiny portion of Frange 
which listens to them, that the heart of France is palpi- 
tating for the return of its beloved monarch. The Govern- 
ment lets them drink and speak, and go to memorial 
masses, with no more thought or anxiety about them than 
if they were protesting their devotion to the Emperor of 
China. That Don Cartos should join their company is 
no gain to them and no harm to the French Government. 


It is the Spanish Government, and not the French, that 
dislikes the goings on of Don Cartos at Paris. The Kin 

of Sparn has a curious, if not very formidable, antagonist 
at Paris, in the person of his own mother. She and Don 
Cantos have lately fallen into each other’s arms, and thig 
new alliance is naturally disliked at Madrid. A new 
Carlist war is out of the question for the present; 
but the Carlist leaders are said to have arranged 
that at the coming Spanish elections there shall 
be small disturbances in the districts favourable 
to them, which will at least serve to annoy the 
Government, and may possibly discredit and render it 
unpopular, by forcing it to use means of repression. The 
French Government is ready to discountenance the man- 
ceuvres of a party which, if it could succeed, would be the 
bitter enemy of Republican France, and which, in its 
fallen state, uses France as the safe centre of its intrigues, 
To send away Don Cantos is to show that the French 
Government is alive to what is going on, and does not at 
all approve of it; and it is, at the same time, to doa 
friendly turn to the Spanish Government at a moment 
when the relations of the two Governments have been 
slightly strained by the unfortunate occurrences which 
have taken place in Algeria. 


Everything the French Government does or does not do 
is naturally censured by its habitual antagonists, and the 
critics of the Opposition thought for a moment that a 
little capital might be made out of the expulsion of Don 
Cartos. But the quivering flame of criticism was at once 
extinguished when a letter was published in which Don 
Car.os bade farewell to France. It was impossible to 
espouse the grievances of a person who could write so 
foolish a letter. He began with saying that he was a 
Bourson, and he did his best to prove it by showing that 
he inherited the family turn for always saying the wrong 
thing. He was expelled, he said, not by the French 
nation, but by the French Government; and this was a 
Government that had just distinguished itself by allowing 
Spaniards to be massacred, robbed, and ruined in 
Algeria. The French nation is not at all inclined to 
separate itself from its Government in anything that 
relates to Algeria, and a Bourson who thinks more of the 
Spaniards in Algoria than of the French seems a poor kind 
of Frenchman. The French Government and the French 
people equally regret that Spaniards should have been the 
chief sufferers in the recent Arab raid ; and, when a claim 
for indemnity was made by the Spanish Government, the 
French Government at once offered to take it into serious 
and friendly consideration. The ruined Spanish colonists 
have possibly a good title to be indemnified ; and, as there 
was much popular excitement in Spain, and some matter- 
ing of hostility to France, it may have been prudent on the 
part of France to have turned a ready ear to the appeal 
that was made to it. It is by no means easy to say when 
an indemnity can properly claimed in cases where 
foreigners suffer from disturbance or war. The French Go- 
vernment has had standing for some time a host of claims 
for compensation made by French citizens who suffered 
losses through the last Carlist war. If France is to pay 
for Spanish losses in Algeria, why should not Spain pay 
for French losses in Spain? There is no definite rule of 
international law on the subject; and all that can be said 
is that claims for compensation are seldom pressed, and 
still more rarely recognized. Englishmen would be very 
slow to admit that, if a troop of Games emigrants went 
to the limits of civilization in the backwoods of Canada, 
and were cut off by a tribe of Indians, England could be 
asked to pay an indemnity to Germany. Prudence may 
suggest that it is worth while to mp a little money to 
soothe Spanish feeling; but there is no real ground 
for the indignation supposed to be felt by the Spaniards 
against France. The Spanish colonists were not worse 
treated than Frenchmen in Algeria. They had just as 
much protection, and that this protection was very in- 
sufficient at a particular place and time was true, but 
was a consequence of the general mode in which the 
French govern Algeria, The Spaniards were murdered 
and ruined, not because they were Spaniards, but because 
they had chosen to go toa spot in a French dependency 
which was exposed toa raid, the outbreak and direction 
of which no one could have foreseen. The French can- 
not make persons absolutely safe who go to the edge of 
cultivation far away from places where bodies of troops 
are concentrated. They can only give the security which 
springs from the terror of their name, and from the 
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certainty that sooner or later troops will come to punish 
wrongdoers if they can catch them. 

The new-born hostility of Spain to France, so far as it 
exists at all, would therefore in any case soon die away. 
It will die away, perhaps, all the sooner because France is 
willing to please the Spanish people by discussing an 
indemnity and to please the Spanish Court by expelling 
Don Cartos. But the notion that France, which sees with 
alarm and regret that it has to spend more money and 
more men in the interminable task of putting down 
an Algerian insurrection, has done any special wrong 
to Spain, because Spaniards who chose to go to 
one part in Algeria have suffered as Frenchmen would 
have suffered in their place, is too unsubstantial 
to colour national feeling for any length of time. 
Nations are only guided, except in moments of feverish 
excitement, by considerations of their permanent interests. 
No doubt the Spanish Government must have asked itself 
how the Tunis expedition affects the permanent interests 
of Spain, and the conclusion to which it appears to have 
come, and which was the only conclusion to which it could 
have come, was that the interests of Spain were not much 
affected at present, but that they might be affected ina not 
remote future. If Tripoli is on one side of the new French 
territory of Algeria and Tunis, Morocco is on the other ; 
and France will find the same difficulty in allowing Morocco 
as in allowing Tunis to be permanently possessed by a 
For atime France may hold its hand. 
It may be content with putting down the Arab 
rising in Algeria, and with occupying Tunis with a force 
sufficient to make it really a French territory. But 
sooner or later it will try to rid itself of the inconvenience 
of having its disaffected Arab population shut in between 
two Mahommedan States. What a Spanish statesman 
with a reasonable amount of foresight has to ask himself 
is whether it would promote the permanent interests of 
Spain that she should occupy Morocco even if she were 
invited and stimulated by France to do so; and it may be 
observed that it will not be semi-hostile relations, but very 
friendly and cordial relations, between France and Spain 
that will bring Spain to the critical point of having to 
make a decision. So far as foreigners can judge, Spain 
would be making a fatal mistake if it fell into 
the trap of a grand Morocco expedition. It would 
have to spend much money which it could ill afford 
to gain a territory which would bring in nothing. 
It would have to go on year after year subduing refractory 
Moors. It would make itself answerable to France for 
the suppression of border raids ; and, above all, it would be 
creating a new Cuba at its doors whence a popular general 
would be always likely to come to demand a change of 
Ministry, and the advancement of himself and his fol- 
lowers. These are, it is true, speculations as to a future 
which may be far off; but one effect of the Tunis expedi- 
tion has been to set the European world thinking, and 
Spaniards must be supposed, like other people, to think 
sometimes of matters that seriously concern them. 


THE PARIS POLICE, 


hae resignation of the Prefect of the Paris Police is an 
incident of sometHing more than local interest. It is 
the last scene in a little play which has displayed in a ve 

curious light the relations of the French Government wit. 

the Radicals of the capital. The origin of the quarrel 
between M. Anprigvx and the Paris Municipal Council is 
not now of any moment. The Council have for some time 
been of opinion that the police have abused their powers, 
and that they have been supported in doing so by M. 
ANDRIEUX. nder these circumstances there were two 
steps which the Council might properly have taken. They 
might have asked the Prefect to reprimand or dismiss his 
erring agents, and in the event of his refusing their re- 
quest they might have asked the Minister of the Interior 
to reprimand or dismiss his erring subordinate. This 
method of action did not commend itself to the Municipal 
Council. The police of Paris are paid by the City and 
controlled by the State, but the Municipal Council consider 
that the control as well as the payment ought to be i= the 
hands of the citizens, and after the manner of their sect 
they regard the thing that ought to be as the thing that 
is. In thecomplaints urged against the _ they saw— 
perhaps they had created—the occasion they wanted. An 


“ interpellation ” was brought forward at one of their meet- 
ings, and the Council passed a vote of want of confidence 
in the Prefect just as the Chamber of Deputies might have 
done in the case of an unpopular Minister. M. Anprizux 
very properly took no account of this vote, and it was 
finally annulled by the Government as exceeding the 

wers of the Council. Thereupon the question was raised 
in the Chamber by a member of the Extreme Left. In 
the debate that followed the Government said, fairly 
enough, that they thought the police arrangements of 
Paris unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the payment and control 
of the force were not vested in the same hands, and that 
they intended to bring in a Bill transferring the police 
estimates from the municipal to the State Budget. At 
this point it seemed that the whole affair had come to an 
end. The Chamber was perfectly satisfied with the 
Ministerial announcement; and any injustice that might 
be involved in making Paris pay for a police which is not 
under the orders of the Municipality would be removed 
by the promised Bill. Ever since that time, however, the 
controversy has been kept up in the newspapers. The 
organs of the Extreme Left at once set to work to de- 
nounce a proposal which they described as designed to 
make the present degradation of Paris permanent instead 
of temporary. Why, they asked, should the capital be 
placed at a disadvantage which is not shared by smaller 
towns? The measure to which the Government had com- 
mitted themselves was a direct blow at the principle of 
local self-government. If the independence of Paris 
could be destroyed, why should the independence of a 
single commune in France be respected? The answer to 
this indignant inquiry was obvious. The independence of 
Paris needs to be restrained lest the independence of 
every other commune should be destroyed. The resem- 
blance between the two cases is purely superficial. The 
reasons which make it inexpedient to give Paris the con- 
trol -of its own police apply to no other town. The 
reasons which make it safe to give other towns the control 
of their own police do not apply to Paris. 


It was not, however, the arguments employed that gave 
the question its importance. The controversy was too 
one-sided to be interesting. What was really significant. 
was the timid attitude taken up by the Republican party 
on the question. Where the Government were plainly in 
the right, the natural thing would have been to support 
them frankly. Instead of this the subject was approached 
with as much hesitation as though it had been surrounded 
with doubt and difficulty, The point chiefly insisted on 
by the Republican journals was the necessity of devising 
a modus vivendi between the Government and the Muni- 
cipal Council. Unless some compromise could be dis- 
covered the Government would have to meet the electors 
with a quarrel with the City of Paris upon their consciences. 
To outsiders it rather seemed that in such a cause as this 
the Cabinet could not do better than have their consciences 
thus burdened. Their best title to the confidence of 
France would be the fact that they had quarrelled with 
Paris. The motive which underlies the claim of the 
citizens of the capital to be masters in their own house 
can be readily divined; in point of fact, the Municipal 
Council have been at no pains to conceal it. They repre- 
sent the party which either boldly professes or weakly 
acquiesces in the demand originally put forward on behalf 
of the Commune. They do not acknowledge that the 
peculiar relations which must always exist between the 
capital and the Government have any bearing on the 
question. As no Government which is at issue with the 
people of Paris can have any right to exist, there can be no 
reason why the Government should be protected against 
the people of Paris. The logical result of this contention 
would be that the police of the City, and, in time of peace, 
such military force as may happen to be stationed in the 
City, should be under the control of the Municipal Council. 
For the present, however, it is useless to put forward 
more than the smaller half of thisclaim. Even among 
the Extreme Left, a proposal to make the Mili 
Governor of Paris responsible to the Municipal Council 
might find but few supporters. In what direction then 
was this modus vivendi between the Government and the 
Municipal Council to be sought? The answer given to 
this question. even by journals like the République Fran- 
gaise deserves to be remembered. The compromise sug- 
gested was that the Government should get rid of the 
obnoxious Prefect of Police. A personal sacrifice might 


disguise the impossibility of abandqning the principle. In 
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their joy at having driven M. Anprievx from office the 
Municipal Council might forget that the new Prefect 
would be no more their servant than his predecessor. 
Whatever might be the ideal distribution of power between 
the Municipal Council and the Minister of the Interior, 
the Prefect of Police ought to make the best of the exist- 
ing distribution. The fact that he was on bad terms with 
the Municipal Council carried its condemnation with 
it. It proved that M. Anprievx had not learned how to 
serve two masters, and consequently that he was unfit to 
hold office in which it was at all events necessary for 
him to make believe that he had two masters. 

If this advice had been disregarded, it would still have 
merited some notice by reason of the position of those 
who offered it. But it becomes immeasurably more signi- 
ficant when it bas been taken.” The Government have not 
formally dismissed M. Anprievx, but they have accepted his 
resignation. Whatever may have been his disqualifications 
for the difficult office he held, more treacherous counsel 
eould not have been given to a Cabinet, nor could a Cabinet 
have been guilty of a greater blunder than to follow it. 
M. Anprievx’s resignation would not have been offered if 
he had not known or suspected that he could not count on 
the support of his superiors ; and the acceptance of it is an 
intimation to the country that, as a matter of fact, 
he did not receive the support of his superiors. What 
is this but an admission on the part of the Cabinet 
that, as things stand, the Prefect of Police is not 
independent of the Municipal Council, and that M. 
ANDRIEUX was to blame for acting as though he was in- 
dependent of it? Some other meaning, no doubt, will be 
put upon the act by the supporters of the Government ; 
but this is the meaning which the Municipal Council will 
put on it, and which the Radical party throughout France 
will pat on it. What is perhaps of even more moment 
is the meaning which M. Anprievx’s successor will put 
upon it. The new Prefect of Police will realize keenly 
that if he wishes to retain the favour of the Government 
he must, before all things, take care to retain the favour of 
the Municipal Council. Nor will he find the Municipal 
Council an easy taskmaster. The majority of its members 
very well know what they want, and they will not be 
content in the end without trying to get what they 
want. They will not eventually succeed in getting it, 
because France, now that she has learnt that if she 
is so minded she can put down Paris, will not again 
submit to the dictation of Paris. Bat, for all that, France 
may have to pay a very heavy price for the weakness of 
her rulers. The elements which went to make up the 
Commune are still to be found in Paris. There is the old 
poverty, the old passionate hatred of the well-to-do classes, 
the old devotion to impossible political ideals, the old de- 
termination not to believe that these ideals are incapable of 
realization. A city whose temper can be thus described is 
not likely to omit to take the ell when once the inch has been 
given it. It has set itself to overthrow M. AnpRievx; 
and, though the probabilities were all the other way, it has 
succeeded in overthrowing him. Victory will certainly 
not teach it moderation ; and if, as the event has proved, 
the Cabinet were afraid to meet the electors with 
M. Anprievx as their Prefect of Police, they will hardly 
shrink from further concessions if they should be found 
necessary to the end they havein view—that of presenting 
France and Paris in the character of brethren who dwell 
\ogether in unity. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


it is required of a benevolent fund that it be found 
solvent. When such a fund has been created by a 
great public enthasiasm and is administered by very 
eminent persons it is all the more important that this 
humble but necessary condition should be fulfilled. The 
evil of the example given has to be taken into account as 
well as the disappointment inflicted on those who have 
vainly counted on the benefits which the fund was to con- 
fer on them. We are sorry .to say that the Nineteenth 
Report of the Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund 
reads like a penitential statement from a well-meaning 
but blundering. village club. It is true that the Patriotic 
Fund is not kept up by the subscription of those who look 
forward to benefiting by its grants. Bat when the ad- 
ministrators of a public fand undertake to make certain 


fit of a specific class, and do actually make them for 
number of years, those who receive these payments 
naturally expect to go on receiving them. The reason, 
according to the Registrar, why a Friendly Society ought 
to take stock of its engagements, and of the means it 

for meeting them, is that without doing so “a Society can. 
“ not tell whether it can afford to go on paying the benefits 
“it has promised, or whether it is on the way sooner ‘or 
“later to break up, and leave its members helpless.”’ Thig 
is precisely what for many years the Patriotic Fand 
did not do. Considering the semi-public character of the 
Fund, and the illustrious, noble, and distinguished nameg 
which appear among the Royal Commissioners, the omis. 
sion to do it must be regarded as strangely unfortunate, 

The first serious notice of this state of things was taken 
by the War Office in August last. The Srcrerary of 
Srare had had his attention specially called to an actuarial 
estimate which had appeared in the previous Report of the 
Commissioners. On looking into it he thought the matter 
so serious that he sent for the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Executive and Finance Committee, and requested that 
an estimate might be prepared of the aggregate assets and 
liabilities of the Fund. On August 19 General Lerroy, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. 
Hamiton, the Accountant-General of the Navy, who had 
undertaken the suggested inquiry, presented their Re. 
port. The figures, as given in the last preceding 
official valuation, had shown the estimated liabilities 
of the Fund to be 431,050/., and the assets to 
be 443,6371., leaving a surplus capital of 12,587/. The 
first observation the referees had to make upon this 
calculation is that it left out of account a school—the 
boys’ school at Wandsworth—for which, though it was 
intended to be permanent, no permanent endowment had 
been provided. They calculated thatto complete this endow- 
ment 60,000/. ought to be subtracted from the assets. The 
only entry connected with the school on the liabilities 
side being one of 7,892/., the ultimate result of this with- 
drawai was to convert the surplus of 12,5871. into a deficit 
of 39,5211. Apparently this was not the only case in 
which the intentions of the Commissioners had been more 
permanent than the means devised for carrying them out. 
The referees estimated that to meet the prospective 
charge of advanced age allowances 32,000l., and to meet 
the education of the sons of Roman Catholic soldiers 
30,6471., would have to be provided over and above the 
demands covered by the assets. The deficit is thus 
brought up to 102,168!. 
minds to the expenses of management; and, as these 
amounted to 4,000. a year, they were not long in coming 
to the conclusion that the sum required to meet these 
expenses for the future “ must largely exceed the sum of 
‘* 29,1251. inserted in respect of this liability in the official 
“ valuation.” A fresh valuation was, therefore, made, 
when it turned ont that, even on the assumption that the 
present staff is reduced by not filling up vacancies, and 
that only a small staff is permanently retained, the 
deficit to be allowed for under this head would be 
26,3651. The total deficit is thus brought in round 
numbers to 128,o00/. Even this sum, however, does not 
comprise the whole of the possible shortcoming. Of late 
years, the referees say, the maintenance of the sanitary 
establishment for girls at Margate has cost the General 
Fund from 8o0ol. to gool. annually, while the girls’ school 
at Margate owes the General Fund about 2,500/. If these 
liabilities are to be taken as continuing, a further sum of 
from 20,0001, to 25,0001. must be set aside to meet them. 
The referees, however, are of opinion that “ means might 
“be found which, coupled with careful and economical 
“ management,” might not only render the girls’ school 
sélf-supporting, but enable it in addition to bear the cost 
of the sanitary establishment. They have not, therefore, 
included this item in their own calculation of the deficit. 
The Secretary of Srare was less sanguine on this head— 
perhaps distrusting the success of the Royal Commis- 
sioners in the direction of economical management—and in 
the letter to the Secretary of the Patriotic Fund, enclosing 
the Report of the referees, he describes the liabilities of 
the Royal Commissioners as, ‘‘ at a reasonable estimate,” 
exceeding their assets by about 150,000l. 

This is the state of affairs with which the Commis- 
sioners had to deal when preparing their Nineteenth 
Report. It cannot be said that their treatment of the 
question is in any sense satisfactory. They propose, of 


payments for the lives of certain persons, or for the bene- | course, certain reductions in the expenditure of the Fund. 


The referees then turned their 
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Bat then the need of making such reductions is precisely 
the thing against which precautions ought to have been 
taken. The widows and orphans of English soldiers and 
sailors have been taught to expect certain benefits ; and to 
withdraw these benefits after they have been virtually, if 
not formally, promised will have an ugly likeness to a 
breach of public faith. If the impossibility of keeping 
the promises made by the Commissioners had been due to 
accident, it would have been unfortunate and nothing 
more. But in this instance it is due to what it would be 
over-politeness to call an accident. It can hardly be a 
thing of chance that the last official valuation was wrong 
by 150,0001. The Actuary’s Report, made after the Report 
of the referees, reduces this deficit to about 117,000/.; but 
in this estimate no account is taken of the expenses of the 
girls’ school at Margate. Whichever of these sums may 
be taken as most accurately conveying the excess of the 
Commissioners’ liabilities over their assets, the undetected 
existence of so large a deficit calls for an explanation 
which, oddly enough, neither the Commissioners, nor the 
Executive and Finance Committee who have made a 
Special Report on the subject, seem to think it within 
their province to furnish. The Commissioners say, no 
doubt with perfect truth, that it has been their earnest 
desire to make the benefits granted from the Fund as 
comprehensive as possible. In 1867 they opened the 
Fund to orphans, who, by the then existing rules, were 
excluded from it. In 1870 they made a similar concession 
to children left orphans by wars subsequent to the 
Russian war. ‘“ The cost of the education of these 
“additional cases, and all ‘grants to the children 
“of officers on this extended basis, became a charge 
“upon the estimated surplus.” As long ago as 
1874 the Commissioners found that the new demand on 
the Fund thus created “ would be overwhelming” ; and, 
before they could stop further applications, they were 
committed to a sum much exceeding that which they had 
originally contemplated. Another contingency for which 
no proper provision had been made was the deaths of 
second husbands, and the consequent return of widows to 
their full allowance from the Fund. In one year the 
Actuary found it necessary to increase the estimated lia- 
bility under this head alone by 22,533/. Then the expenses 
of the boys’ school at Wandsworth were based on a calcula- 
tion that each boy would cost 171. 10s., whereas the real cost 
has varied from 241. to 301. No doubt these errors fully 
account for the deficit, but at present no explanation has 
been given of the errors themselves. How did it happen 
that the Royal Commissioners were either supplied with 
such imperfect information, or made such an imperfect use 
of the perfect information supplied to them, that they made 
these blunders as to the extent of their own ability as 
trustees of the Fund to meet the demands made on it? 
The lives of the second husbands of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
widows can hardly defy actuarial calculation, and a pretty 
close guess could surely have been made at the cost of 
maintaining a boy at a charity school. The melancholy 
result of the Commissioners’ extraordinary inaccuracy is 
that they have had to give directions for closing the school 
before the end of the year. We are not prepared to con- 
test the soundness of this conclusion ; but, if no further 
explanation of the reasons which have made it unavoidable 
is forthcoming, the penitence of the Commissioners ought 
to be very much more public and exemplary than they 
have yet thought fit to make it. 


THE FUNERAL OF PIUS IX. 


T is some time since an Italian Ministry has shown any 
marked political capacity. To some extent perhaps this 
want is due to the consciousness that they represent no 
certain force in the country. The Italian electorate is a 
very limited one, and a considerable portion even of this 
limited electorate take no part in the elections. If under 
the English suffrage of 1832 no Conservative had voted, 
the Parliamentary strength of the Radica! party would 
have been very much in excess of its real hold upon the 
nation, and there may be a similar flaw in the present dis- 
tribution of parties in Italy, Tho RomanCatholic voters do 
not go to the poll, the larger part of the population have no 
votes, and the consequence is that, among those whose votes 
determine the result of the elections and the composition of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Radicals command a strong 
majority. This seems to be tho explanation of what 


would otherwise be the unaccountable shortsightedness of 
the Italian Government in presence of the insults offered 
to the funeral procession of the late Pope. The vast and 
orderly crowd of spectators has been estimated as amount- 
ing to one hundred thousand persons, and an unprejudiced 
eye-witness puts the number of the assailants of the pro- 
cession in the first instance at fifty or sixty. It would 
seem to follow from this that it would be the interest 
of the Ministry to identify themselves heartily with the 
orderly spectators. Had the procession been carrying the 
body of a private citizen to the grave, the Government 
would have been bound to protect those who took part in 
the ceremony from any unseemly interruption; while, if 
by any mischance they had failed to do this, they ought, at 
all events, to have offered a prompt and straightforward 
apology for the omission. But Pius 1X. was not a private 
citizen. He was a sovereign prince, recognized as such 
by the Italian Executive and the Italian Legislature, and 
having, therefore, certain well-defined rights to public 
honours. It is a complaint of long standing with the 
Italian Government that the Pope takes no notice of the 
Law of Guarantees, and shuts himself up in the Vatican 
as though he could not safely come out into the city. The 
reception given to Pius [X.’s body on its journey from 
St. Peter’s to San Lorenzo was likely, therefore, to be 
taken as an earnest of the reception which would await 
Leo XIII. if he once more trusted himself in the streets 


‘or in the great basilicas. This is the light in which it is 


said to have been regarded by the Pore himself. An 
apparently well-informed Correspondent of the Times de- 
clares that he has sufficient grounds for believing 
that, had all gone quietly, Leo XIII. would have 
taken the occasion he desires for terminating the 
“imprisonment.” What “A Resident in Rome” has the 
means of knowing could scarcely have beena secret to the 
Italian Government. One of two things, therefore, must 
be believed of them. Either they did not wish Leo XIII. 
to come out of the Vatican, and so were not anxious that all 
should go quietly ; or, while wishing him to do so, they 
thought it either unnecessary or imprudent to take any 
precautions against disturbance. In the first case they 
must be credited with a very imperfect appreciation of 
Italian politics. The relations between the Pope and the 
Government have been the great difficulty of successive 
Italian Ministries,and a Cabinet which did not welcome any 
approach to a better state of things would stand con- 
demned of preferring the gratification of some small 
ends of its own to a great national advantage. In the 
second case they must either be very ignorant of the 
people they have to govern or very much enslaved to their 
extreme supporters in the Chamber. In every great 
capital there is a minority of ill-disposed persons who are 
always searching for opportunities of riot and outrage, 
and a funeral associated with such bitter religious anta- 
gonisms as that of Pius 1X. would be sure to suggest 
itself to this faction as precisely the occasion they 
were on the look-out for. 1t seems incredible that this 
probability should not have presented itself to the 
Government; and the only remaining explanation is that 
any intervention on their part to prevent disturbance 
would make them unpopular with the Radicals, and so 
possibly expose them to the risk of being left in a minority 
on some critical division. 


The plea that they were taken by surprise seems incom- 
patible with the action of the res rete since. An 
insult of the grossest kind had been offered to the Pore; 
and, if the omission of the Government to prevent this 
had been purely accidental, they would naturally have 
been eager to repair it. Instead of this, they seemed 
anxious to make it appear that the riot had been provoked 
by the Catholics, and that the blame was pretty equally 
distributed between those who took part in the procession 
and those who insulted it. 1t seems not unlikely that the 
motive of some of those who accompanied the coffin to 
San Lorenzo was to excite the very riot which actually 
took place. ‘‘ The torch-bearing procession,” says the 
same Correspondent of the Times, “ was organized by the 
“ old zealots in distinct opposition to the representations 
“of the CarpinaL Vicar, in the hope of provoking what, 
“in fact, happened, and so effectnally to prevent the Porz 
“ from passing the doors of the Vatican.” This fact does 
not, however, in the smallest degree excuse the course 
taken by the Government. They knew beforehand that 
the body of Pius 1X. was to be removed on a certain 
night, and they ought consequently to have either refused 
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the authorization for the removal, or to have made certain 
stipulations as to the character of the procession, or to 
have taken adequate precautions to insure that it should 
be unmolested. They were naturally unwilling to take 
the first course, which would have been tantamount to an 
admission that they could not keep order in the city ; or 
the second, which would have made them appear as for- 
bidding religious funerals, while allowing funerals of a 
political character ; and the reason why they shrank from 
taking the third course has been already suggested. 
In any circumstances, however, they might have been 
expected to try and repair their error after it had been 


committed. Instead of this, they did their best to make 


it worse. On every Sunday during this summer there 


are jubilee pilgrimages to the various Roman basilicas, 
_and on the Sunday following the removal of Pius IX.’s 


body to San Lorenzo these accustomed pilgrimages were 
forbidden. With full warning that the Catholic popula- 
tion of Rome were threatened with molestation in the per- 
formance of their customary religious observances, the 
Government thought proper, not to prevent the molesta- 
tion, but to forbid the religious observance. A somewhat 
parallel case would be if Mr. Brap.aven’s friends should 
take it into their heads to break up the procession at Dean 


. Staycey’s funeral next Monday, and thereupon the Home 


Secretary should close Westminster Abbey to-morrow 

-week. The Italian Government have shown similar weak- 

ness in dealing with certain low papers which have pub- 

lished some brutal abuse of the late Pope. Ordinarily 

speaking it may be wiser to let outrages of this kind pass 

unnoticed ; but, when they come at the tail of similar out- 

rages in fact, and at a moment when a commonly pradent 

Government would be seeking for means of offering some 

reparation to the living Pope for the insults offered to the 
dead, a prosecution of these journals for violation of the 
Law of Guarantees would have been a matter of obvious 
good policy. The incompetence of the Cabinet comes out 
all the more clearly because the Prime Minisrer is also 

the Minister of the Interior. He had therefore no colleagues 

to consult. The responsibility which devolved upon 

him was one that concerned his special department, and 

there was no superior over his head to whom he might . 
have to justify his action. It is greatly to be regretted 

that this incident should have happened, because it makes 

it impossible, at all events for the time, that Leo XIII. 

should make any further advance in the direction of living 

in peace, if not in amity, with the Italian Government. 

He may even think that his appearance outside the 
Vatican would be a signal for the same kind of manifesta- 
tion as that which greeted the coffin of Pius IX., and that 
the Government are apparently unwilling or unable to 
give effect to their own law by according to the Pops 
either the honour due to a sovereign or the protection due 
to a subject. 


THE LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


ae death of the Dean of Westminster last Monday night after 
only a few days’ illness, at no very advanced age and in the 
full vigour of his powers, removes with startling abruptness a 
conspicuous figure from the scene. There are very few persons not 
occupying a still higher position, in Church or State, who have 
attracted so much of public attention, or whose death would call 
forth so universal a chorus of lamentation, comment, and eulogy. 
And if we are not, as our readers will readily conceive—for the 
acts and writings of the late Dean have very frequently chal- 
lenged notice in our columns—able to join unreservedly in the 
effusive laudations so copiously showered on his memory, one 
thing at least is attested by the very prominence of the place he 
had made for himself in the world’s estimation from the first. 
For it may fairly be said that from the day when Stanley and 
Vaughan, then Dr. Arnold's two most promising and devoted pupils, 
were “ bracketed even,” as Bishop Wordsworth, who examined them, 
has just reminded us, in the Sixth Form examination at Rugby, 
he always held his own. The fact is that he had in a remarkable 
measure what we are often told the conditions of modern society 
are making less and less possible, the gift of individuality, or, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, “ distinction.” In his whole 
character, attitude, and tone of mind, as in his person, there was 
an unmistakable idiosyncrasy. You could generally be pretty 
sure beforehand what line he would take on any given subject, and 
that it would be like himself and unlike everybody else. One of 
his panegyrists has observed that the Dean “ never twaddled, or 
declaimed, or repeated himself.” Certainly he did not twaddle, 
nor was declamation much in his line, for that implies real or 
simulated passion, and he was not a an Oe enthusiast, still less 
an actor, but as to his never repeating himself, it would be more 
accurate to say that he repeated himself in every volume or 


article he published, almost in every sermon he preached. We do 
not, of course, mean to say that he repeated himself in the way 
for instance, that Dr. Cumming did, but that one leading idea 
which was apt to become somewhat tedious from constant itera. 
tion, formed the keynote of his teaching as of his life. He wag 
always harping on one string, and whether history, or theology, 
or ecclesiastical discipline was the professed subject of discussion, 
the supreme excellence of liberalism or “ latitudinarianism ”—the 
term in his mouth was one not of reproach but of honour— 
would invariably turn out to be the moral of the tale. This hag 
indeed been made by his admirers their special theme of com- 
mendation, but neither in an intellectual nor a moral sense can 
the praise be accepted without reserve. In one respect, however, 
it is pleasant to be able to put on record the unanimous agreement 
of all, however widely differing in principle, who came into con- 
tact with him. In his personal conduct and demeanour his 
liberality was alike sescetal and genuine, and knew no distinctions 
of opinion, school, or creed; after the fiercest wranglings in the 
Jerusalem Chamber the Dean and Archdeacon Denison, who the 
other day paid a warm tribute to his memory in Convocation, 
might be seen seated side by side in friendly converse in the 
hospitable refuge of the Deanery drawing-room. He was, in 
short, a thoroughly amiable, kind-hearted, and generous man in all 
the relations of private life, and the various positions he succes- 
sively occupied, especially during his later years at Westminster, 
gave him abundant opportunities of exhibiting those estimable 
qualities, of which he was never slow to avail himself. It has 
been said, probably with truth, that he never had a personal 
enemy ; and to this kindliness of heart was added the rare charm 
of social graces and powers which made his presence an acquisi- 
tion to every company he entered, We are the more anxious to 
render this just tribute, because, as will presently appear, we 
cannot unreservedly endorse all the commendation bestowed on 
the impartial breadth of his liberality in a wider sphere. But that 
inquiry runs up into a general estimate of his position as a 
writer, a theologian, and a dignified and influential Churchman. 
Lord Beaconsfield exemplified his wonted felicity of phrase 
when he selected “ picturesque sensibility” as the special cha- 
racteristic of Dean Stanley's mind. He was not a deep or philo- 
sophical thinker, and therefore was never likely to wield such 
intluence as e.g. Cardinal Newman has exercised on one side, or, to 
name divines more nearly allied to him, Professor Jowett or the 
late Mr. Maurice on the other. The marvellous effect attributed 
to Dr. Newman’s sermons at Oxford, which has been lately de- 
scribed with thrilling force by a very unsympathetic hearer, could 
never be produced by any discourse of Dean Stanley’s, who was a 
graceful and picturesque rather than a touching or eloquent 
preacher. For theology properly so called, that is for the abstract 
discussion of doctrine, he had a positive incapacity and distaste, 
though he was constantly writing about it. It was not so much 
that he disliked this or that particular tenet, as that he disliked 
and failed to grasp the idea of doctrine or dogma altogether, and 
his liberality on its intellectual side was largely based on his 
inability to appreciate distinctions which to him were empty 
forms. He had an instinctive aversion to definite statements on 
abstract subjects, not because they were false, but because they 
were definite, and one could as little conceive his being martyred 
for a specific heresy as for an article of the Creed. Had he lived 
in the fourth century, he would have fully shared Gibbon’s un- 
eedovegtivel contempt for a Christendom divided about ‘ the 
ifference of a single diphthong,” and would have been as little 
willing to subscribe or to condemn the Arian confessions as the Nicene 
Creed. One could almost imagine his sharing the fate of the 
unhappy victim of Turkish red-tapism, who is said to have been 
executed at Constantinople, not for being a Mahometan or a 
Christian—for he was free to profess either religion—but because he 
could not decide, or at least could not intelligibly explain, to which 
of the rival creeds he adhered. In a lecture to working men some 
years ago Dean Stanley ridiculed the notion of psychology or 
theology being at all concerned in the problems raised by the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species. He told the students 
of St. Andrew’s, on another occasion, that “the faith of each suc- 
cessive epoch of Christendom has varied enormously from the faith 
of its predecessors ”—which only shows bis strange incapacity for 
distinguishing fixed doctrines from passing phases of opinion—and 
that “the true faith” has been to no one more largely indebted 
than to “the excommunicated Spinoza,” who is usually regarded 
as having been either an Atheist or a Pantheist, but to whom, the 
Dean thought, “was vouchsafed the clearest glimpse into the 
nature of the Deity.” Ina paper on the three Creeds, published 
only last year, while dismissing as no better than “algebraic sym- 
bols” and “ arithmetical enigmas ” the doctrines they are commonly 
supposed to contain, he seeks to elicit from them some broader 
and loftier, but scarcely intelligible, conception of “ Christianity, 
as it has appeared to Voltaire, Rousseau, Githe, Mill, Renan.” 
He would not have said inso many words, with Strauss in the 
Leben Jesu, that “ the moral contents of Christianity” are alone 
valuable; but from first to last, whenever he spoke—as in his 
latest and not least typical work on Christian Institutions, and 
in the highly characteristic posthumous paper “On the Revised 
Version of the New Testament” published in last Wednesday’s 
Times—of “the great doctrines which all Christians alike hold,” 
he invariably and exclusively referred to the moral, as distinct 
from the doctrinal, teaching of the Gospel. It is difficult to 
understand how such vague and colourless exhortations can, as 
Archbishop Tait declared the other day in Convocation, have “ con- 
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firmed in the faith vast numbers whose temptations lay entirely in 
thedirection of scepticism ”; for, if anything beyond faith in moral 
ness is intended, the question must at once arise, in what 
gers were they to be confirmed ? : 
To say with one of his critics that the Dean was less a theologian 
than an ecclesiastical historian is greatly to understate the case. He 
was not and never could have become a theologian at all, and un- 
tely his theological or anti-theological peculiarities, combined 
with the inveterate passion for paradox which grew out of them, 
materially affected his character as an historian also. The same 
eness of mind which led him rather to adumbrate than to 
dchine his theological views reappeared in his treatment both of 
Jewish and Ohristian history. As a writer he was versatile 
rather than accurate, brilliant rather than profound, and was always 
happier in illustrating his subject than in explaining it. And to 
our mind those works, like Sinai and Palestine, and the interesting 
Memorials of Canterbury and of Westminster, which gave the 
amplest scope for pictorial illustration and the least for theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical disquisition, were at once the most pleasing 
and most instructive of his writings; the Life of Dr. Arnold, 
which first brought him into public notice, stands in a category 
itself, from the peculiar charm as well of the subject as 
4 the treatment. In his Lectures on the Eastern Church his 
description of the Council of Nice throws far greater light on 
the details of the national costume and temperament of the 
assembled prelates than on the momentous question they met 
ther to decide for all future ages of the Church; while else- 
where he dismisses the whole series of General Councils as of no 
ical value, because they failed to accomplish what of course 
they never attempted or from the nature of the case could possibly 
have achieved, and did not create the art, the science, the 
literature, the poetry, the philanthropy, or even the theology of 
Christendom. It did not occur to him that the same line 
of argument would prove the English Parliament to be useless, 
All competent judges again will agree with Mr. Lecky that 
Christianity has created three things generally recognized as special 
types and expressions of its religious sentiment, “the church 
bell, the organ, and the Gothic Cathedral.” But Dean Stanley’s 
paradoxical temper led him to argue in Good Words, in defiance of 
all historical evidence, that there is nothing distinctively Christian, 
still less distinctively Catholic, in Gothic architecture, and that, 
in fact, it has closer affinities with Protestantism than with Catholi- 
cism. But we need not go further into detail, the more so as the 
subject has often before been brought under the notice of our readers. 
Those who are familiar with his writings will be aware that Dr. 
Stanley was hardly more reliable as an historian than as a divine ; 
and it was a peculiarity of his mind that, while he was constantly 
making mistakes, which were at once detected and exposed by his 
critics, he was never able to recognize them himself. 

It remains to say something of the Dean’s career as a Church- 
man, “ the successor,” as he was fond of styling himself, “ of the 
Abbots of Westminster.” And considering the singularity of his 
own views and policy in Church matters there was a curious, 
though probably accidental, fitness in his occupying the one post 
of eminence in the English Church independent of all episcopal 
control. The mitred Abbots of Westminster were exempt from 
all superior jurisdiction save that of the Roman Pontiff,and when 
the Abbey was suppressed by Henry VIII. the same immunity 
passed on to the Pease, subject only to the supreme autho- 
rity of the new Head of the Church, which for centuries past has 
meant that for practical purposes they can do as they please. 
This exceptional immunity of the Abbey Church enabled Dean 
Stanley to try experiments there which could have been tried 
nowhere else. On one occasion he induced a layman to preach 
in the nave, and more than once he invited suspended clergymen 
or Nonconformist ministers to occupy the pulpit—an offer they 
had what most people considered the good taste to decline. That 
however was only one illustration of the ecclesiastical liberalism 
which shaped the Dean’s peculiar view of the relations of Church 
and State. He is credited with being fearless and impartial in the 
breadth of his toleration and always ready to defend the unpopular 
side, In one sense this is true, but not in another, It need hardly 
be said that in the present day the liberal or latitudinarian is really 
the popular side, and few men enjoyed a wider popularity in the 
outer world than the Dean of Westminster. But it is true that 
he braved, one might almost say scorned, ecclesiastical i 
opinion, and among his own order and in the Church generally he 
‘was an object of suspicion. But for a man holding a dignified and 
independent position, with a powerful public opinion and very high 
authorities both civil and at his it 

haps require any very exceptional courage to face a cleri 

mae which at wk could only denounce him, and which, 
with all his personal forbearance to individual opponents, he never 
hesitated to Sessa’ and satirize, not without some asperity, in 
return. On the other hand his liberality, however wide, was 
most readily and freely extended to the left wing of his own 

y. We have never heard for instance that his voice was 
Fitted against the worrying Ritualist prosecutions or the harsh 
penalties which in some cases followed them. Yet, even assuming 
all the Privy Council judgments to be sound in law, and the Ritualist 
contention in every respect mistaken—which is rep, Segre tion 
—the victims had surely as much claim for toleration as Mr. Gorham, 
or Dr. Colenso, or the Essays and Reviews writers—of whom it 
was said at the time that “they escaped by the skin of their 


honour to retire from an untenable position; and for all these Dr. 
Stanley manifested an active sympathy. It may be replied that 
every one, however comprehensive his toleration, is most keenly 
alive to the wrongs of his own party, and, of course, that is pere 
fectly true; only something must in fairness be discounted from 
the impartial largeness of a tolerance which is chiefly exhibited 
towards partisans whose extreme opinions incline to the extremity 
most nearly in harmony with one’s own, And the public protests 
twice raised against himself by Churchmen of markedly moderate 
and conservative temper—one by Bishop Wordsworth, then 
Canon of Westminster, against his installation in the Deanery, 
the next some few years later by the Dean of Norwich against his 
appointment as Select Preacher at Oxford—suffice to prove that 
Dr. Stanley needed for himself a full measure of the toleration he 
claimed for others. It was characteristic of his one-sided liberalism 
in historical questions that, while he fiercely denounced “ the 
atrocious Act of 1662,” which imposed subscription to the 
Prayer-Book and led tu the ejection of two thousand Nonconformist 
ministers from their livings, he had no word of censure for the 
far more sweeping ejection of episcopal clergy under the Com- 
monwealth, into whose places they hall been thrust. In practical 
matters, his eagerness to secure for the Abbey the remains of the 
author of Pickwick, at the cost of forcing the hand of his famil 
and contravening his own express directions, contrasted oddly wi 
the omission to offer a resting-place in the same hallowed precincts 
to the author of the Christian Year, 

This reminds us to say a word in conclusion on the peculiar 
theory of the relations of Church and State which held a prominent 
place in the Dean’s entire teaching and policy. He never, of course, 
ee defined it, any more than he defined his theological views, 

ut it would not probably have differed very widely in substance 
from the scheme propounded by his old master, Dr. Arnold, that 
all sects except Jews and Roman Catholics should be united, by 
Act of Parliament, in one national communion. Their differences 
of belief or worship would have appeared to him of infinitesimal 
importance, or, rather, one main advantage of a Church Establish- 
ment was to hold such differences in check. At a great meeting 
convened in St. James's Hall to protest against the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church he commenced a speech, which the 
frantic howls of his fervently Tory audience would not allow him 
to finish, by declaring that he was “a Whig of the Whigs and a 
Liberal of the Liberals,” and intended to support the motion on 
Liberal principles. He would no doubt have explained at length, 
had he been suffered to proceed, what he took occasion to set forth 
in print more fully elsewhere, that the essence of an Established 
Church is “ to be under the supremacy of the Crown—that is, of the 
law,” and that Joseph II. of Austria was his model of a liberal 
monarch. He was careful to add that the possession of endow- 
ments, and still more of any exclusive system of doctrine or polity, 
or any separate clerical order, is not of the essence of the Church ; 
that it should be made as comprehensive as the nation, all theo- 
logical tests being abolished, “except, perhaps, the Apostles’ 
Creed "—this doubtful exception disappears from some later 


writi on the subject—and that ay ame capable of 
rendering good service to the community recognized as a 
minister.” The advantages of this arrangement are further ex- 


plained to be that it secures to the Church the supremacy of just 
and good laws—though one hardly sees why all Church laws should 
be necessarily bad and all State laws necessarily good—that it 
gives scope for the growth of various diversities of opinion; and 
that it protects “ humble and devout souls from being borne down 
by the current of local and transitory clamour,” which was s' 
posed to refer to Bishop Colenso, whose quarrel with the 
South African bishops was then at its height. Ina lecture delivered 
some years afterwards in Scotland the Dean pronounced a 
still more emphatic eulogium on “the principle of a national 
Establishmen‘,” not indeed that the State gains anything from 
union with the Church, but, on the contrary, “the Church is 
elevated and enlarged by contact, however slight, with so magni- 
ficent and divine an ordinance as the national Commonwealth.” 
It was in strict accordance with these views that when in Scotland 
the Dean habitually worshipped and preached in the Established 
Presbyterian Kirk, and held aloof entirely from the unestablished 
Episcopal Communion. The simple fact of establishment was to 
him a far more fundamental “ note of the Church” than any speci- 
alty of doctrine, discipline, or ritual. We need not stay to discuss 
here whether such an establishment as he adumbrated ‘and desired 
could ever become a practical reality, or how far, if per impossibile 
it came to be realized, it would differ from what Mr. Goldwin 
Smith once called “ an established chaos.” It iss:ufficient to have 
indicated the true nature of the ideal of “ toleration, charity, and 
comprehensiveness ”—as an ardent panegyrist has worded it— 
which Dean Stanley made it the aim of his life to promote, and 
which he appears to the last to have expected or hoped might 
some day be translated into fact. Its very vagueness and imprac- 
ticability give a sort of grandeur to the ideal, but it is not 
wonderful that the man who desperately clung to it, and never 
tired of preaching it, in season and out of season, as the last word 
of religious truth and wisdom, should have found himself out of 
harmony with almost every section of his clerical brethren. It is 
a curious coincidence that within the same week there should have 
passed away another representative dignitary, differing widely in 
many ways from Dean Stanley—an old-fashioned high-churchman, 
a Conservative, a man of shy and retiring nature, and a bookworm 


teeth”—or Mr. Voysey, who did not escape, or Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, who did not indeed incur legal censure, but felt bound in 


but also a man of deep learning, great kindliness of disposition, ay, 
munificent liberality, to whom more than to any other individ 
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is owing the splendid restoration of Exeter Cathedral; we mean 
Chancellor Harington, who was loved by all who knew him, and 
reverenced, one might almost say, throughout the West of 
England. Dr. Stanley's departure leaves a vacancy which in one 
sense is not likely to be filled. But it may be hoped that Mr. 
Gladstone, who has already had to appoint a Dean of St. Paul's, 
may be able to find an occupant for the second London deanery, 
if not in all respects like his predecessor, at least equally unselfish 
and generous, and qualified to do justice to the capabilities of a 
position of unique historical, ecclesiastical, and national interest. 


THE POLITICAL CYNIC’S HOLIDAY. 


io political cynic is a person who is in the present day 
exceedingly well abused. He is accused of regarding the 
universe through the windows of clubs, of disregarding the autho- 
rity of the national conscience, of having no convictions, of being 
shallow, superficial, ill informed, an alarmist, a reactionary, a bad 
man in his private and a worse in his public character. e age, 
however, makes him amends—probably ample amends in his own 
opinion—by providing him with abundant game of the kind which 
he specially atiects. Whether the folly of one period exceeds the 
folly of another is a problem which it would take a remarkably 
wide and accurate knowledge of history and a balancing apparatus 
of peculiar delicacy to solve. But that the folly of the present 
age is peculiarly suited for the peculiar kind of student in folly 
here considered there can be no doubt. A great deal more happens 
now than used to - n, and a great deal more of what does 
happen is known, The daily newspaper has its revilers, but it 
must be confessed that it has enormously increased the opportu- 
nities at command for the pursuit and discovery of that grand 
object of Mr. Carlyle’s imagination, the foolishest man living. 
Almost every morning there is a fresh candidate for the honour, 
and it rarely happens that he is not an improvement. Just as the 
practised biologist makes endless progress in his investigations, 
and, after finding it possible to write an octavo about the leg of a 
fowl, finds it possible to write a folio on the drumstick of a lark; 
just as the earnest athlete is able, by practice, to beat his own 
achievements and those of others, so is it with the student of poli- 
tical folly. 
A single instance will suffice to illustrate the proposition that 
the much-reviled nineteenth vy is the political cynic’s para~ 
dise. There have been we hardly know how many dozen or how 
many score debates on the Irish Land Bill, and scarcely one of 
them has failed to produce its text for the political Democritus to 
improve. Take, for instance, the other night's discussion on the 
names of the proposed Commissioners. The subject was not 
epecially promising; yet Mr. Shaw and Mr. T. P, O'Connor 
managed to produce two gems of the purest water from their in- 
terior mines, “There was nothing more wanted in Ireland than 
money,” said the member for the county of Cork; and the House 
of Commons, which, to do it justice, is not slow at a jest, greeted 
the statement with a torrent of laughter and cheers. But a few 
minutes afterwards Mr. O'Connor capped the confession by re- 
marking that “ what was wanted in Ireland was not law”; and 
again the obvious truth of the assertion was duly honoured. Now, 
of course, Mr. Shaw and Mr. O'Connor meant something very 
different from the meanings which the House laughed at and 
cheered. But, if they had put their heads together, and agreed 
to put in for a share in the reputation of the great witticism- 
aes of the world, they could not have been more fortunate in 
their description of the Bill itself, or have pronounced words of 
happier augury as to its success. 1f what Ireland wants is money, 
oa what it does not want is law, then the wants of Ireland 
ought to be at least satisfied by Mr. Gladstone's measure. For 
that measure gives Irishmen a great deal of money; and, if it gives 
them plenty of litigation, that litigation is to be conducted on 
principles about as different from what has generally been re- 
gard as law as anything that can well be imagined. Again, the 
ouse of Commons itself, the cheerful legislative institution, 
which is quite aware of all this, which laughs and cheers so as 
to clear itself from the charge of dulness, and yet votes as 
“straight” in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s will as if it 
did not see at all—this, too, is a pleasant spectacle. A 
hundred years ago the House might or might not have laughed; 
bat, if it had its laugh, that laugh would have been somehow re- 
flected in its vote. We have changed all that, just as 
we have changed the duties and conduct of Ministers. On 
the same day on which the two Irish members achieved their com- 
dious description of the Land Bill and the wants of Ireland, 
. Childers was exhibiting machine guns and other weapons of a 
war to a distinguished company. With his own Secretarial hand 
at least so says the Datly News, which ought to know) Mr. 
hilders showed how easy the new howitzer was to work to 
a distinguished company of generals, colonels, attachés of forei 
ambassadors, &c. It is some years since Mr. Childers amused the 
town by taking the command of the Channel Fleet. He has now 
completed his experiences of practical work in the defence of his 
sovereign and his country by acting asa gunner. Some foreign 
critics have been contemptuous of the Windsor Review ; but this 
new proof of the efficiency of the English services ought, surely, 
to strike terror into them, It will be a bold man who ventures to 
invade England when he knows that the Secretary for War him- 
self may pick him off with a machine gun. This illustrates, of 


course, the thoroughness with which the present Ministry per- 
forms its work in all departments. Rude Irishmen have decorated 
Mr. Forster with an uncomely prefix to his name, but it would 
seem that “ Howitzer” Childers is an even more appropriate 
conjunction than “ Buckshot” Forster. The incident will at least 
assist the author of The Happy Land when he judges it proper 
| to produce a second part of that popular drama. 

in the whole, however, the speech of Mr, Goschen at Ripon is 
the most satisfactory study for a student of the kind we have in 
view that the present week has produced. Everybody respects 
Mr. Goschen, and most people are prepared to allow that he hag 
done a very difficult piece of work much better than might haye 
been expected. A speech to constituents, however, is always a 
trying matter, and Mr, Goschen has hardly come scathless thro 
the ordeal, while his late colleagues and his party are wof 
handled. He is still, it must be remembered, unmuzzled ; for his 
late duties were not definitely ey employments, and he 
can say the thing he will. The thing he willed to say, about 
his private affairs and late employment, had its comic side. Mr, 
Goschen indulged in an almost sentimental reverie as to the last 
time he heard the clock strike in the Ripon Drill-hall. It was 
during the election, and Mr. Goschen “had plenty of fun and ex- 
citement.” During the weary moments at Stamboul he has thought, 
he tells his constituents, of the blue posters of his opponent and 
of his own orange rosettes. We can conceive no sr reason 
why Mr. Goschen should not indulge in these chromatic remi- 
niscences, though it seems pee gr | to mention them to an 
admiring audience. But a good deal must be allowed for the 
effects of sentiment at moments when the heart is stirred. Lest, 
however, the men of Ripon should think that his recollection of 
the blue posters had been brought about bya fit of blue devils, 
Mr. Goschen hastened to assure them that the life of an ambas- 
sador has its pleasurea as well as its drawbacks. The Pleni- 
potentiaries at a seem to have been nearly as jolly 
as the members of that celebrated Congress of Cambray, where, 
as Voltaire remarked from ocular inspection, the Ministers of 
Germany appeared to have nothing to do but to drink the health 
of the Emperor, the Spanish Ambassador spent his time in 
directing a theatrical troupe, and the English envoys sent a great 
many couriers to Champagne, but very few to London. This last 
part of the comparison would be unfair to Mr. Goschen; for 
according to his own account, he telegraphed to Lord Granville, and 
Lord Granville to him, with extraordinary Mg oy But life was 
not all telegrams or ambassadorial discussion. Mr. Goschen and his 
colleagues played lawn tennis together, rode together, joked 
together—for some of them were men of wit—and they always 
dined together. A small ambassadorial dinner in the midst of a 
crisis is, it appears, Mr. Goschen’s idea of the height of enjoyment ; 
and, indeed, an ambassador crowned with roses and anointed with 
Burgundy while he is waiting for a telegram with orders to give the 
word for a general European war isa figure with mucb of the exciting 
and picturesque about him. Mr. Goschen, however, in these inti- 
mate conlidences was not nearly so amusing as Mr. Goschen when 
he came to criticize what his colleagues, or employers, or whatever 
they are to be called, have been doing in his absence. Whether 
he was quite aware of the extreme candour of his own remarks we 
cannot say. The fact es ee is that these ambassadors get 
into such outspoken straightforward habits that, even when they 
cease to lie abroad for the good of their country, they cannot for 
the life of them practise what is unjustly called diplomatic reserve. 
Mr. Goschen’s eulogies of the Irish Land Bill are qualified with 
the most energetic repudiation of any such doings in England. 
“We do not want,” says he, and most Englishmen will heartily 
agree with him, “ courts of law to decide between business men.” 
* We do not wish to see the State inter’ering at every turn with 
our oceupations.” Moreover, the Land Bill is a measure “ due to 
successful agitation ”; and it is “a dangerous thing in the histo 
of a country when agitation is successful.” The Liberal party wi 
have “to buckle to and work on the old lines, forgetting this ex- 
ceptional legislation.” Whether the Liberal party will be able to 
forget it, or will be allowed to forget it,is a point which apparentl: 
Mr. Goschen leaves out of consideration. But it would be difficult 
to find an odder spectacle in, recent political history than this 
criticism of a distinguished Liberal politician on the home polic 
of a Liberal Government. They have been busily interfering with 
business, and he energetically protests that Englishmen do not 
wish their business to be interfered with. They have been de- 
ferring to agitation, and he tells them that successful agitation is 
a very dangerous thing in the history of a country; and that the 
best ap. they can do is to forget all about it, a buckle to work 
on the old and very ditferent lines, It is really to be feared that 
Mr. Goschen’s former colleagues will come to the conclusion that 
he is a much nicer person when he is playing lawn-tennis aid 
dining at Constantinople than when he is making speeches at 


Ripon. 

This talk is, of course, the cackle, and these views the squint, of 
the wicked political cynic, to be duly reprobated and dismissed as 
such. The worst of it is that the political cynic has a horrid 
faculty of turning out to be a true prophet. It was the cynic who 
pointed out that the amiable Italomania of England in 1859 was 
simply disorganizing and upsetting the whole Continent; the cynic 
who suggested that the Reform Bill of 1867 would probably render 
the House of Commons useless as a legislative machine, and 
certainly lower the standard of the individual ability and respect- 


ability of members of Parliament ; the cynic who laughed at the 
notion of the Irish Church Bill or the Land Bill of 1870 pacifying 
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or contenting Ireland. The wisdom of England went its way, in 
spite of the cynic, and still ignores altogether the remarkable fact 
that things have come about exactly ashe said they would. The poli- 
tical cynic, however, is as a rule a very easy-going Cassandra. His 

phecies of evil, when they are made, liberate his own soul, and if 
the majority choose to demonstrate the truth of a celebrated esti- 
mate of them, that is no business of his. There are times of course 
when such an attitude is immoral, and when it is the duty of man 
to die in the last ditch. But these times do not often come, and 
for the most part the modern Cassandra is perfectly justified in 
pointing out the pitfalls which men are digging for themselves, 
and then in sitting on the edge thereof, and deriving such amuse- 
ment as may be from the general absurdity of their behaviour, 
first in the digging and then in the falling in. 


CABMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 


HE ancient Centaur was a fabulous animal—“ heathen,” Mr. 

Pecksniff would have been “ sorry to say”—which haunted 
the mountains and watercourses of Thessaly. Further information 
about the ancient Centaur and agreeable pictures of him from 
authentic sources may be found in a learned article by Pro- 
fessor Colvin in the Journal of the Hellenic Society. But the 
Centaur about whom we propose to say a few words is not to be 
found in any such highly-cultivated periodical, being more eon- 
yersant with public-houses aud cabmen’s shelters than with the 
mountain-ashes and waterfalls of Mount Pelion. The Centaur, in 
fact, is the name of the weekly organ of the cabdrivers, and an 
extremely respectable periodical it is, containing much information 
not elsewhere to be acquired. The world sees but one aspect of 
the cabman—the side of his character which he exhibits in the 

t struggle for life. There isa conventional theory which regards 
the cabman as scarcely more scrupulous or courteous than the 
ordinary Land-leaguer in Parliament. He is accused of bullying 
old ladies, and of refusing, with oaths, all offers of his lawful fare. 
No doubt there are cabmen of this sort, but, as a rule, the 
appear to be hardworking men, who have a decidedly roug 
fife in the dust, rain, East wind, and violent heat of London 
springs, summers, and winters. It is rumoured that drivers of 
hansoms are a haughty race, and that though they do not dis- 
dain to meet drivers of four-wheelers at the club, the wives of 
those gentlemen never visit each other. Little light is thrown 
on this delicate question by the Centaur, which is now “in its one 
hundred and twenty-second number. On the other hand, we detect 
a certain air of scorn when “shoufuls” are mentioned, and a 
“‘shouful” as some of our readers may be aware, is the technical name 
fora hansom. Omnibuses are certainly spoken of without much 
esteem. The want of ventilation in omnibuses, “which in a 
peculiar sense are distributors of disease,” is censured with much 
severity, and the Centaur agrees with the Lancet, which “ advises 
the delicate or susceptible to avoid these conveyances.” The 
* susceptible ” should certainly take this counsel, as the maidens 
who travel in omnibuses are fairer far than ordinary maidens are. 

Perhaps the most interesting columns of the Centaur are those 
headed (we cannot guess why) “ Carraway Seeds.” ‘Carraway 
Seeds” are short paragraphs of gossip, written in the first person, 
like the paragraphs in the “ Society Journals.” Like the same pro- 
ductions, they are wonderfully original in grammar, though we 
have found nothing quite so remarkable in the Centaur as this 
extract from a journal of higher pretension :—“TI fear that greatly 
as the Ported of Goodwood has deteriorated of late years 
from its former comparative quiet, it has much lower depths in 

rospect.” There is also in “ Carraway Seeds” the familiar air of 
an el and the rich acquaintance with the “gossip of the 
Clubs,” which every one envies and admires. We quote, with a 
brief omission, a good example of the smart anecdote of the 
author of “ Carraway Seeds ”:— 

I was going to set down at the “ Traveller’s Club” the other day when I 
saw a person dressed like a gentleman get out of a four-wieel cab, walk up 
to a shouful driver who was sitting on his cab, outside the Reform Club, 
and demand his ticket. ‘Ihe driver said he had done nothing wrong and 
was getting rather warm. 1 told him to keep cool, told the person dressed 
dike a gentleman that he could not legally demand the driver’s ticket as 
de was not his fare, und was driving away when the driver said to me, 
“Do you know who that was, Gardener?” 1 said, “I can’t call him to 
amind ; his features are familiar though.” “Why that’s old ” And 
so it was, too! 


Next we have the affecting story of a footman, who, “feeling a 
t desire to have more freedom, set his mind on driving a 
som.” The point of the joke is that the ambitious footman 

received a “ four-wheeler bill,” not a “hansom bill,” from the 
police in Scotland Yard. Like many social narratives, the legend 
will only amuse those who happen to move in a somewhat ex- 
dusive circle. The style of another “ Carraway Seed” is so neat, 
its wit so terse, that one cannot but hope the contributor will be 
asked to take even a higher seat than the perch of a hansom cab, 
and to become one of the young men who describe in the weekly 
press the entertainments of the nobility and gentry :— 

Taking tea at Poland-street the other evening the most novel way of pay- 
acab fare 1 ever heard of was recounted; two miles paid for in the 
wing coin—two threepenny pieces, one ny Or piece with two holes 

What a leo A companion, 


Tt has always been supposed that cab-drivers are not indifferent 


to sport, and that they have a certain acquaintance with the ot 
things of the Turf. But it may be less generally known that 
cabmen are “ wet bobs,” and maintain an annual regatta. The 
“Carraway Seed” about, the regatta entirely puzzles us, partly 
because the anecdotist, like so many of his species, does not write 
the ordinary English of mere literature, and partly because the 
allusions are delightfully mysterious and demand a knowledge of 
the best cab-driving society, 

1 understand the meeting at the draw for the 8th annual Pimlico 
Cabdrivers’ Regatta, Father Townshend once said cab horse race was @ 
success, and certainly from the appearance of the crews a first rate after- 
noon’s recreation will be provid I shall try to go out of my depth 
and spot the winner for my regular readers one of these days. I am 
glad to be able to record this eighth annual affair. I certainly was for 

ears envious of the Lupus-street activity, but there can be no doubt 
in one’s mind now that they really are responsible, and should receive 
credit for the present athletic revival; and I therefore do my best to 
give honour where it is due. I do trust that all who attead on the 
22nd of August on the Embankment will do their very best to avoid 
any complaints of disorderly conduct by being as quiet as they can under 
the exciting circumstances that are sure to exist. Be sure ante present. 


Here the isolated mention of Father Townshend at once allures 
and puzzles the uninitiated. Perhaps the “ regular readers” know 
all about it, and understand why it is necessary for a writer to 
“try to go out of his depth” before attempting “to spot the 
winner.” The best way for the curious to eolve all these problems 
is doubtless to “ attend on the 22nd of August on the Embank- 
ment,” where, perhaps, Father Townshend himself will ride the 
winner in a cab-horse race, The circumstances, in that case, will 
be indeed exciting. As we learn, from another paragraph, that 
“the rowing clnb have arranged for their sports during the last 
week in August,” while “we are not informed if rowing is to take 
place this year,” the nature of the athletic diversions of cabmen 
seem, at first, extremely obscure. But there is yet another 
graph which clears the business upto a certain extent. From this we 
gather that the cabmen are swift of foot as athletes, but not fond of 
along distance. There is to be a hundred and fifty yards handicap, 
= to all cabdrivers, which should bring together a large field 
There is also a two miles walking race for all cabmen, an open 
mile race, and the entertainment is to close with a pig hunt, a 
diversion not yet introduced into the sports of the Universities at 
Lillie Bridge. 

Turning from social gossip and from mere amusement, we are 
at once interested by a letter on the future of the four-wheeled 
cab. The author of this letter, though obviously a practical man, 
who has thought over four-waeelers in all their bearings, has a 
rather obscure style, reminding one now of Thucydides, and again 
of Tertullian. Le begins with a statement sufficiently clear— 
“A fact that is experienced is that improvements are, in most 
instances, talked about for a very long time before the attempt 
is made.” He goes on, as Mr. Paley says in his translation of 
Pindar, to “propose a subject for discussion.” The question 
is, “ What would be a suitable four-wheeled cab to meet the 
wants of the times?” “The want of genius is not lack- 
ing among drivers,” he says; and, indeed, we are inclined to 
agree with him that drivers have a most plentiful lack of 
genius. But we do not look for constructive talent among 
them, and it is really for the coach-builder to secure im- 
mortal fame and a great deal of money by inventing a light, 
comfortable, and silent four-wheeled cab. The writer in the 
Centaur says :— idea of the cabs of the future may be 
wrapped in the word ‘assimilation.’” That is, to make them as 
much alike as possible, tu serve that purpose which is often incon- 
veniently felt by the cry of “ Where are the Hansoms,” when there 
are dozens of four-wheelers at hand, and vice versd.” This is not 
very intelligible. The writer seems to think that, if all cabs were 
made alike, each cab would serve all purposes, like the celebrated 
Delphic knife. Thus if a man wanted a fast cab to take him to a 
party for which he was late, he would have to drive in the same 
sort of cab as that which carries a large family, with luggage, to a 
railway-station. We gather that the writer in the Centaur ex- 

small omnibuses to carry all luggage. He speaks fondl 

of “ the dear little American twopenny,” which is a vehicle (if 
indeed it be a vehicle) that we know not, at least by this 
caressing diminutive. “ Whatever cab may be introduced, it 
must be well borne in mind, that its charm will be broken unless 
it is drawn by good horses.” And uuluckily its charm is not the 
only thing likely to be broken, if the cub be not carefully driven. 
The Centaur contains a harrowing account of the pinning of a four- 
wheeler between two tramcars. ‘ ‘I'he wheels were broken off, the 
iron twisted, and the body much splintered.” 

Though “ by some it may be implied that the hansom is all ip 
all,” we agree with the Centaur that “as light, easy, silent, four- 
wheeled vehicle, suitable for cold, warm, wet, or dry weather,” 
is a thing which the public has a right to demand; but the 
public has a right to demand a great many things which it is 
not likely soon to obtain. Meanwhble cabmen are interested, 
and their business, — is imperilled, by the “ one-horse 
omnibuses” of the Railway Companies. Though these vehicles 
may interfere with the profits of cabmen, it is not easy to see 
what measure they can take to protect their interests. The 
Centaur keeps a very sharp eye on policemen, magistrates, and 
tramcars. About magistrates this journal speaks, we venture to 
think, without sufficient reverence. It is flippant to call a worthy 
beak “ an irritable old yentleman.” Cabmen should remember that, 
if the London magistrates were to publish a journal of their o 
they, too, might say sarcastic things about the drivers of fouze 
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wheelers and even of hansoms. It is a pity that the differences of 
private life should be introduced into journalism. With this 
exception, and though we must regret that the style of certain 
es is not purer, we think the cabdrivers have every reason 

be satisfied with their organ. It does not stimulate party feel- 
ing in politics, it avoids risky stories with scrupulous care, it gives 
instruction in the mild art of gardening, it publishes a novel, and 
comments on the fatal duel in which M. de Saint-Victor was slain. 
We confess that we miss a poet’s corner. What is life without 
song, and is it possible that the poets of the rank are less musical 

they whose notes resound in some weekly columns ?’ 


MR. JUSTICE CAVE’S SENSE OF SERIOUSNESS. 


on years ago—how many we do not care to caleulate—we 
were one fine summer's day bowling in a cricket-match. We 
sent a ball which ought to have been severely punished. But 
it chanced to light on a lump in the turf, suddenly rose, and, 
instead of being hit away, gave the luckless batsman a black 
eye. As he was withdrawing to the tent, the umpire remarked 
to us, with almost an air of enthusiasm, “ After all, Sir, what 
ives the game its greatest charm is its glorious uncertainty.” 
t is not only cricket, we have often thought since that, that 
can boast of its glorious here is, moreover, 
the glorious uncertainty of the law. We are not at the present 
moment thinking of the uncertainty which, owing to the infir- 
mity of human intellect, naturally attaches to all cases where 
a conclusion has to be drawn from premisses which are necessarily 
imperfect, Nor are we even thinking of the uncertainty that is so 
constantly introduced by the infinite variety in the characters and 
understandings of jurymen. We have solely in view the confusion 
that may arise from the appointment of a new judge. The un- 
certainty that one of these grave men now and then causes is some- 
times glorious from the point of view of the ‘criminal, and some- 
times glorious from the point of view of the criminal’s victims. 
In either case, the interest of the mere spectator, who is never 
better pleased than when be is surprised, is greatly increased. If 
he is by nature of a meditative turn of mind, he soon finds him- 
self agreeably occupied in trying to trace the yt a on which 
the judge has acted. Respect for the Bench has led him, of course, 
to assume that there is a principle, and to refuse to allow that it 
can with any reason be whispered of any of their Lordships, 
as of the stars, that in their circuit “they blindly run.” It could 
be wished, however, that every new judge should be required to 
publish a statement of the principles on which he intends to ad- 
minister the criminal law. This he should do with all convenient 
speed after his appointment, though it would be only proper that 
a suitable time should be allowed him to learn his own mind. 
When once he had issued his proclamation as it were, then the 
Circuits that he was to go should be laid down at least some two or 
three years in advance. For if, as Bentham and those who follow 
him maintain, the certainty of punishment is far more efficacious in 
restraining crime than the severity of punishment, surely those 
who are likely to be tempted into crime ought to be informed, 
before they take the first step, of the penalty that awaits them. 
The profligate are by their nature hopeful, and great be- 
lievers in their own luck. The first aim of society should, there- 
fore, be to raise in them the habit of prudence, and to convince 
them that the various forms of crime will be invariably followed 
by fixed penalties. Now prudence is not a habit that can be 
taught all at once. It will be something if our criminals are con- 
verted and raised from imprudent into prudent criminals. It will 
be something, for instance, if a man who has a strong and ardent 
desire to jump on his wife and to throw her into a canal, or to 
stick a shoemaker’s knife into a lady and to knock her teeth out, 
can be taught to restrain himself for six months till the time has 
arrived for a lenient judge to hold the assize. In a court of 
law least of all places should a man as _ he is sentenced 
have good reason to curse his luck and his Lordship at the same 
time. In that solemn temple of justice no ruffian should know 
that the part of his crime that is most severely punished is the 
fact that he was either a week too early or a week too late in 
half murdering his victim. It seems scarcely fair even to the 
philosophic mind, while it must seem grossly unfair to the mind 
of Bill Sikes and his friends, that a man should be far more 
severely punished for his judge, as it were, than for his offence. 
Yet ‘we might well conceive how two convicts, when they came in 
rison to talk over their fortunes, and found that their crimes 
were the same, but their punishments so unequal, might be at a 
loss to discover anywhere but in their judges the explanation of 
the inequality of the suffering that had come upon them. “ We 
both,” one might say, “ went as near the gallows as we dared. It 
was more our luck than our merit that we did not each of us 
murder a woman outright. How comes it, then, that my back is 
all scarred, and that I have ten or twenty years of penal servitude 
before me, while you have never had even one stroke of the cat, and 
in ashort twelve months will be a free man and ready to half 
murder, or, for the matter of that, wholly murder, any one whom 
you please?” “ It is all along of the judges,” his friend would 
surely have to answer. “Ifa man has any luck in his judge, 
he need not trouble himself about one or two kicks more with 
a heavy boot in any one’s stomach, be it man, woman, or child.” 
‘Into such a train of pen have we been led by some sentences 
that have just been passed by Mr. Justice Cave at the Staffordshire 


Summer Assize. To thoroughly enter into the humour of these 
sentences we must contrast a few of them. Thomas H 
pleaded guilty to feloniously stealing a bushel of malt. He was 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
Likely enough the punishment was not a whit too severe, for the 
man may have been an old offender. Nevertheless, from 8 
—= of view, it is a great pity that he had not last 3rd July 
eft the malt alone, and spent his time in assaulting his wife. In 
that case, in less than a month from now he would be out of 
prison, in the full enjoyment of his liberty as a man, and his 
rights as a husband, while he would be strengthened and refreshed 
for a second assault on his better half. As he reflects that fora 
whole year and a quarter he and malt must be parted, he must 
surely regard with envy and admiration his fellow-prisoner, 
Frederick Goldsmith. This man, who, so far from having to steal 
malt, was a maltster himself, was indicted at the same Assize for 
attempting to murder his wife. “On the evening of May 2,” 
according to the report of the trial as given in the Birmingham 
Daily Post, “the prisoner and his wife and daughter were 
walking on the canal side, when the prisoner was seen 
two boys to push his wife into the water and then 
jump upon her. She was assisted out of the water by two young 
men, and she said, ‘It is my own husband ; he’s tried to drown me,’ 
Evidence was also given as to a quarrel occurring between the 
heey afew days previously. The prisoner's wife, however, on 
eing called, declared that she fell into the canal and her husband 
ulled her out. He was then indicted for an unlawful assault on 
is wife, and found guilty. Prisoner was sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour.” 

f the report of the trial is trustworthy, it is impossible to 
understand the leniency of its sentence. The evidence of a wife 
in such a case is, as every one knows, worthless, In any case, 
whether Goldsmith tried to murder his wife or not, it is clear that. : 
the assault was of an aggravated nature, and not one that requires 
to be multiplied by fifteen before it is raised to the enormity of 
the theft of a whole bushel of malt, 

If Goldsmith has good reason to bless his stars and his judge, 
no less grateful should be one Albert Lowe, a hawker, who was 
tried before the same judge on the previous day. This ruffian 
was indicted for feloniously assaulting and robbing the wife of a. 
medical man. He had attacked her when she was walking 
in some fields at Edgbaston. He had seized her by her 
throat, struck her many blows in her face, knocked out one 
tooth, and injured other teeth, stabbed her twice in the arm with 
a shoemaker’s knife, and thrown her into a hedge. He had stolen 
from her her purse, containing nearly four pounds. At his trial he 
could make no defence, and he, therefore, pleaded guilty. “ His. 
Lordship,” so the newspaper report runs, ‘said the prisoner had 
been guilty of a most violent assault on a lady, causing her much 
injury, and he should mark his sense of the seriousness of the case- 
by sentencing the prisoner to twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour.” It must surely be the case that Mr. Justice Cave is, 
as yet, so unfamiliar with his powers that he does not bring home 
to himself how far they extend. We call to mind the story of a 
sailor who had suddenly come into a large fortune. He was sup- ~ 
exes with a cheque-book, and told how to draw on his account at 

is bank. After a few days’ hesitation he boldly drew a cheque 
for five pounds. ‘ There’s a sweater for them,” he exclaimed, as. 
he printed his signature. “There’s a sweater for you, my man,” 
no doubt thought to himself the worthy judge as he gave this 
murderous ruffian a whole year’s imprisonment. But, then, how 
about Thomas Harper and his fifteen months for his bushel of 
malt, and how about one Ernest Warren who on the same day was. 
sentenced to eighteen months for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences? Was Mr. Justice Cave marking his sense of the serious- 
ness of each of their cases, or was he merely showing his want of 
sense by following in the steps of those judges who attach a greater- 
sanctity to property than to life? No doubt he is a tender-hearted 
man, and does not willingly inflict pain. Likely enough, as he 
rated the ruffian and enlarged on the enormity of his guilt, his in- 
dignation melted away, and he began to doubt whether he had not 
already been too severe. We have heard of a magistrate who would 
begin by storming against a prisoner as the most guilty wretch 
he had ever had brought before him, and one whom he was de- 
termined to punish with the utmost severity, and who would end. 
by fining him one shilling. Such men should, to use Fielding’s 
words, learn to restrain the impetuosity of their benevolence, and 
should carefully select the objects of their passion. They should 
remember that a single weak sentence, as well as “ a single pardon 
nted ex mera gratia et favore, isa link broken in the chain of 
justice, and takes away the concatenation and strength of the: 
whole.” By such sentences as those just passed at Stafford the 
chain of justice is indeed strained—ruffians have confidence given. 
them, and honest folk are struck with fimidity. It is but a very 
slight source of comfort in the midst of such a state of affairs that. 
Mr. Justice Cave’s sense of seriousness is clearly marked. 


TROPICAL LONDON. 


SENTENCE from one of Theodore Hook’s novels was ex-. 
tensively used during last year. Speaking of Scotland, he 
said the summer there had “ set in with unusual severity.” The: 
severity of the season was not mitigated by the recollection that. 
the summer before was even worse. Some people averred last. 
year that they could remember two or three days in London) 
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any ‘rain, but nobody could say even so much for the 
wee finn ! This year the tine weather, which we should 
have so much preferred in instalments, has come upon usin the lump, 
summers of three years were botlediraperhape it would be more 
correct to say roasted—into one Th e question stated every 


ing in the dail: is not “ Have we had tropical weather ? 
put Have the phy = such weather as ours?” According to 
Mr. Symonds, who has kept a register since 1857, not only has the 
heat been greater than at any previous period in his experience, 
put it has been tag during the whole summer 
of 1880 in the Gaboon on the West Ooast of Africa, St. 


cisely the same gee that it is now. Perhaps the most 
inly to many people the most important, part 
of the case is the failure of the Weather Office to foresee the long 
continued and excessive heat. It was evident, day after day as 
the Meteorological Report came out, that the “Clerk of the 
Weather ” regarded, not the face of the sky, but his own instru- 
ments. “I can always tell,” said a shrewd country farmer—‘“I 
can always tell by the weather what my barometer is going 
to do.” Deo e with a very moderate amount of weather wis- 
dom were able to predict with great certainty the heat and 
sunshine of several days of which Mr. Robert H. Scott wrote 
his prognostication very doubtfully. Thus, on Tuesday the 12th, 
we were told to expect “perhaps thunder and rain’; the 
wind was backing, and the afternoon was to be “ less settled.” 
This cautious prophecy included almost every possible chance 
except one. Had it rained, had it stormed, had it hailed, or 
thundered, or lightened, the prediction would not have been 
wholly falsified. In the result, the only contingency for which 
Mr. Scott had not prevent actually occurred. The day was 
cloudless, settled, and very sunshiny and hot. On Friday, again, 
the hottest day of all, the forecast was very similar to that 
of Tuesday, but more decisive as to probable thunder. On 
Saturday, seeing the heat of the previous day had not been ex- 
ceeded in the memory of a whole generation, the forecaster, with 
every probability in his favour, ventured to promise it would not 
be so warm :—“ Cloudy, thundery, showery, cooler than to-day.” 
This latter part only of the whole forecast turned out correct. 
Monday was to be very unsettled. It was to be much cooler, wet, 
and perhaps thundery. A lovelier day than Monday turned out it 
would be impossible to conceive, though the heat continued ex- 
cessive and the thermometer reached 88°. It is impossible not to 
commiserate Mr. Scott in weather which persistently refused to 
do as it ought, and, so to speak, wena on “continuing fine.” He 
had the weight on his mind of rn ay spam falsely, and he 
had the excessive sultriness to endure like the rest of us. On him, 
in short, must have fallen in an eminent degree the burden and 
heat of the day. 

Even more disappointing than the Clerk of the Weather has 
been the conduct of the Water Companies. When to the heat of 
the Gaboon was added the dust of Sahara, Piccadilly _be- 
«ame indeed untit for human habitation, It is difficult to find 
any mitigating circumstance in favour of a monopoly which 
is willing and ready to water the streets in wet weather, 
but fails to water them in dry. Last summer and the summer 
before any one who went to the trouble of providing a cistern 
and filter had excellent rain water and to spare. This year 
the cistern is dry, and it is just at such a conjuncture that the Com- 
panies fail us. It should be clearly understood that the failure is 
not due to want of water. It is due to the neglect of the Com- 
pany to use sufficient pumping power. The water is there in 
abundance. There is no sign as yet of drought in the Thames, 
That may come later. Simultaneously with the report of Lord 
Powerscourt’scomplaint in the Houseot Lords, agentleman, who has 
seemingly peculiar views as to the duties of the Water Companies, 
writes from the House of Commons to the morning papers, urging 
“the inhabitants of this great metropolisto make more sparing use of 
the water now supplied to them.” The grounds on which this extra- 
ordinary request is made are that “the resources of the Water 
‘Companies are now taxed to the utmost.” We are begged to con- 
sider the feelings of the poor dear Water Companies. ‘Their re- 
sources are taxed, It is indeedsad. Of course some inconsiderate 
but cleanly water consumer may be found who has no sympathy 
for the Water Companies. “If their resources are insufficient 
why don’t they increase them?” is his heedless question. But 
even Water Companies are our fellow-creatures. Though we re- 
member that but for the constant exertions of the sanitary autho- 
rities, they would poison us all to-morrow morning, and that the: 
pay a handsome dividend on their monopolies, still, in suc 
weather as this, even a Water Company may be forgiven for feel- 
ing a little languid. Had the M.P. put it to us for the sake of 
our neighbours to abstain from excessive ablutions his appeal 
might have had more weight with people who think “ Boards have 
no bowels.” The remedy against a Water Company which 
fails in keeping its contract with the public is fuily set forth 
in a speech by Lord Carrington, who said that the Local Govexn- 
ment Board could take cognizance of complaints of short supply 
for domestic use upon a memorial signed by “not less than 
twenty inhabitant householders paying rents for, and supplied 
with, water by the Company.” It is not easy to make sense of 
this extract, but the drift of it is plain enough. Every possible 


obstruction is placed in the way of obtaining any remedy against 
a Water Company. But it does not appear, at least Lord 
Carrington did not explain, how the twenty householders could 
complain of not being supplied, when the Act, as quoted, states 
that every one of the score must be a person who is supplied. 

he is supplied why should he complain? ‘This ingenious enact- 
ment for the protection of Water Companies must have been made 
when the Hivsee was very full of members who shared the 
benevolent feelings of the writer of the letter in Wednesday’s 


rs, 

Phe general aspect of London during the hot weather has been 
interesting and unusual, if not picturesque. In the park, ladies and 
gentlemen in pith helmets watched from on horseback the distant 
gambols of the bathing boys, while the police took upon them- 
selves to forbid the Serpentine to bathing girls. Here, but for the 
weather, would be a charming grievance for the advocates of 
women's rights. But even men find it hard to make unusual 
exertions, and though the philosophers may find heat a mode of 
motion, it supplies in its recent form a still greater motive for 
repose, The ra Bill hangs limp and flaccid from the hands of 
perspiring legislators. Curiously compounded drinks are every- 
where advertised. We must spare what the Water Companies 
supply, but we need not spare mineral waters. As it was when 
the people clamoured for bread and the little princess offered them 
cake, so now, we are permitted without interference to patronize the 
Apollinaris Company or the St. Galmier Company, asif we did not 
buy and pay for the water brought to London by the Grand Junction 
orany other of the monopolizers of our supply. The cavalry charges 
at every horse-trough add a new terror to our streets, Railway 
porters and potboys go about with Japanese fans. Drivers protect 
their heads with green cabbage-leaves. Young ladies wear lovely 
pink gowns, and the muslin shops have exhausted their summer 
stock. For four years past “ prints” have scarcely been seen in the 
streets, but this year every second woman displays in her dress one 
of Mr. William Morris's latest scrolls, Washerwomen are coining, 
but fishmongers are in despair; were it not for the ice trade, they 
might close their shutters. Every one complains, “ yet who 
would live past years again?” People who have nothing to do 
have no excuse if they cannot enjoy the pleasures of a season in 
which rain has marred no picnic or flower show, postponed ne 
review or coach parade. On the other hand, people who have to 
work display an unusual irritability of temper. Libel cases are 
frequent. ‘Ihe quarrels of authors, and still more the quarrels of 
authors and publishers, are everywhere heard. The farmers, too, 
will have cause to grumble in all probability, however the weather 
may turn out now; for the fineness of the past few weeks has 
kept their crops from growing, and rain will prevent them from 
reaping even what they have. But the exceptional weather has 
been strictly local. In the North there has been little of it. It is 
only London and its suburbs, in fact, which have become so un- 
expectedly tropical. 


NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


AS is well known, the engineers of the Royal Navy have long 
been discontented; and it is to be feared that they are now 
more discontented than ever. A statement of their grievances made 
in a somewhat irregular form has recently appeared, as a collection 
of speeches and newspaper articles setting forth and discussing 
their complaints has been published at Plymouth. It is much to be 
regretted that the engineers have not adopted some better means of 
making the evils they suffer from known to their fellow-countrymen. 
A fair and temperate statement of their case, drawn up by a 
writer acquainted with the subject, would have been far more 
likely to attract attention and carry weight than a series of articles 
for the most part from provincial newspapers, and marked in some 
cases by vehemence and exaggeration which can hardly fail to 
injure what, on the whole, appears to be a good cause. Not a few 
ot the articles which the injudicious compiler has inserted might 
well have been left out, and information which is wanting might 
well have been supplied; for in the indictment which in this pecu- 
liar fashion is laid against the Admiralty there are faults of 
omission as well as of commission. One of the first inquiries which 
suggests itself with regard to this question is whether the engineers, 
who complain so bitterly of their lot, are worse off than the 
engineers in other services, and whether they claim no more 
than is conceded to the officers who in foreign navies are charged 
with duties similar to theirs, No such comparison as might be 
expected is, however, to be found in their ill-compiled pamphlet ; 
and it is weakened by another omission which is almost 
equally remarkable. First amongst their grievances is the 
smallness of their pay, and they would go far towards proving 
their case if they could show that they are worse off than their 
brethren in the merchant service; but here again the pamphlet 
is silent. If the engineers are in as good a position as those of the 
American, French, and German navies, and if their pay is as high 
as that of the engineers of the Cunard, the Royal Mail, and the 
P, and O. Companies, the inference against the justice of their 
complaint is strong. If, on the other hand, they are not treated 
as well as the officers in other services, and have lower pay than 
officers in our own merchant service, itis clear that they have been 
very hardly used ; and it is certainly equally clear that there has 
been great negligence in not laying these facts before the 
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Putting this portion of the question aside, however, and turning to 
such information as is contained in the pamphlet, it must be said 
that, badly arranged and incomplete as it is, it still gives good reasons 
for assuming that the engineers have real ground for complaint. 
In the debate on the Navy Estimates this year Sir T. Brassey and 
Mr. Trevelyan alleged that a great deal had been done for engineer 
officers of late years. No one can for an instant 0 that either 
of these gentlemen would state what he did not believe to be per- 
fectly true ; but in this matter they must have been misled, as, unless 
there is gross and monstrous perversion of facts in the pamphlet, 
very little has been done for engineers except in the way of re- 
moving temptation from their path by reducing their scanty pay. 
In order to show how they have been treated in this and other 
respects, it is necessary to state briefly what the course pursued 
with regard to their claims has been. In 1875, in consequence of 
complaints of long standing respecting the position and pay of 
engineers, a Committee was appointed to consider the question. 
At this body some sneers as puerile as they are vulgar are levelled 
by one of the writers whom the engineers quote. The feeble 
sarcasm is quite out of place, as there seems to be every reason for 
assuming that the Committee was an excellent one, and that its 
members were animated by a sincere desire to make such conces- 
sions as were compatible with due regard for the public interests. 
In their Report, which was made in January 1876, they stated that, 
in their opinion, the amount of pay the engineer ofticers received and 
their prospects of promotion were insufficient, and recommended, of 
course, that there should be higher pay and quicker promotion, 
and also that the engineers’ separate mess should be «bolished, 
that a cabin should be provided for the two senior men when 
practicable, and that engineer officers should be classed with the 
military or executive branch. In 1877 effect was seemingly given 
to the first two of these recommendations, as the pay of the 
engineers was, according to the Admiralty statement, raised, and 
their rate of promotion quickened. This, no doubt, constitutes what 
Sir T. Brassey and Mr. Trevelyan call “a great deal”; but the 
concession appears to have been purely nominal, as, if the facts are 
correctly set forth by the advocates of the engineers, these un- 
fortunate officers are practically worse off now than they were 
before the Committee was appointed. We take the following 
comparison from the Western Daily Mercury, a paper which has 
supported the engineers’ cause with needless effusion of rhetoric, 
but is doubtless quite correct with regard to figures :— 

In 1863, an Assistant Engineer on entry received 6s. per day ; in 188r, 

the pay is the same. In 1863, with an average service of eleven years, an 
Engineer Oflicer received ros. 6d. per day; in 1881, with the same, he 
receives ros. per day. In 1863, with seventeen years’ service, 13s. per day ; 
in 1881, 118. In 1863, twenty-two years’ service, 15s. 6d. per day; in 
1881, from 13s. to 14s. In 1863, twenty-six years’ service, 18s. per day ; 
iv 1881, 14s. to 16s. In 1863, thirty years’ service, 20s. per day; in 1881, 
not all, but very mary, serving on under the present regulations until they 
complete that number of years’ service, will receive only 16s. or 17s. per 
day. If figures are of any value, we have now conclusively proved that 
the “ great deal” which * has been done fer the Engineer Officers of late 
years” has only resulted in leaving them actually worse off in 1881 than 
they were eighteen years before, 
Certainly the writer seems to succeed in proving that the last state 
of the engineers is worse than the first, and it is to be observed 
that what he alleges is in part confirmed by another statement 
given in the compilation, and by the significant fact that 
the sum asked for the engineering branch in the present financial 
year is less by 72,700/. than it was fourteen years ago. With 
tegard to promotion, the engineers appear to be better off than 
they were at one time, as in 1877 the chief engineers who were 
appointed had for the most part served twenty-two years, The 
period of service has since dropped to sixteen years and a half, 
and now stands at eighteen and a half; but it seems that there 
are reasons for fearing that the period of twenty-two years will soon 
be reached again, and even surpassed, unless some necessary changes 
are made; and it is not unlikely that, if things remain as they are, 
the average age at which the rank of chief engineer will be 
attained will .< forty years. Then the peculiar method in 
counting years of service which is followed appears to bear most 
hardly on engineer officers, The result of this is partly shown 
by the rates of pay set out above; but it is well to quote the 
description of this extraordinary system which the Plymouth 
paper gives, as, if accurate, it proves conclusively how shabbily 
engineers are treated. An engineer, it is assumed, enters the 
service at the age of twenty-one years and a half, and, after 
nineteen years’ work, becomes a chief engineer at the age of 
forty years and a half. Then his service is counted in the following 
manner :— 

As soon as an Engineer is promoted to the rank of Chief Engincer, he is 
allowed to count two years of his junior service towards the first increase of 
— first increase being given after five years’ service ; consequently 

has to serve three years after promotion, before he gets any increase of 
pay. That is to say—if promoted at 4o} years—his first increment of 
pay as Chief Engineer comes to him after twenty-two years’ actual service, 
at 434 years of age. The increase of pay then given is 1s. per day, or 
18/. 5s. per annum. He now serves on for a further of two years, 
when, having completed five years’ active service as Chief Eugineer, he is 
permitted to count the other two years of his long junior service, and gets 
another shilling a day at 454 years of age. And so, by small increments, 

on counting another year or two of his junior service. But it is not 
until he has completed eleven yeurs’ active service as a Chief Engincer that 
he is allowed to count all his junior service. In other words, until he 
reaches the age of 514 years, and has completed a total service of thirty 
years, he is deprived of all benetits of his junior service, save the very in- 
considerable period of six years. The remaining thirteen years are of no 


value to him until he is srg years of age. In citing this case, we have su 
posed the officer i i 


in question to be serving on continuously without any 


half- time ; which of course, impossible. But if we 

brings this officer’s age up to 53 years, or just two years before he will be 
compelled to retire. Now, as he will only then have attained to the maximum 
pay of his rank, it follows that he will only enjoy it for two years, since he 
must retire at 55. 

This system is so unjust and at the same time so elaborately 
ridiculous that it can only be regarded as an official device for 
keeping down the pay of engineer officers, and it appears to bea 
device as clumsy as it is contemptible. 

With regard to pay, then, the engineers have a very real griey. 
ance unless it can be conclusively shown that, whatever the 
objections to the system followed may be, its practical result is to 
give these officers better emolument than they would receive in 
foreign navies, or in our own merchant service. With respect to. 
promotion also the engineers have some ground of complaint, and 
it appears certain that the two principal recommendations of the. 
Committee of 1875 have not really been complied with, and that. 
the word of promise has only been kept to the ear. With the 
other grievances of the engineers, however, it is more difficult to 
sympathize, albeit they are pronounced legitimate by the Com- 
mittee. One of their demands is that they should be classed 
with what is rather absurdly called the military branch of the: 
profession, and not as at present with the civil branch, though 
they admit that they should belong to the category of officers 
who cannot under any circumstances take the command. This. 
demand seems not altogether unreasonable; but nevertheless, 
if granted, it must be granted with careful conditions, as other- 
wise engineers, though precluded from command, may claim to 
give orders to junior officers, and it would be insufferable for 
an officer of the executive branch to receive commands from an 
engineer. The demand made for cabins for the senior engineers 
appears to be a just one; but unfortunately those who make it. 
overlook the fact that neither the Admiralty nor any Committee: 
can alter the size of existing war ships, and that, if there are no 
cabins for engineers, engineers must needs do without cabins, ex- 
cellent and deserving officers though they may be. With regard to. 
another demand of the yin it is difficult to feel strongly, 
although it has been the subject of much rhetoric, and has now,, 
we believe, been silently granted. They have complained ve 
bitterly of being obliged to have a separate mess, and of their 
exclusion from the mess of the other officers. It is with the 
greatest reluctance that we touch on any question of “social 
status,” but in this case it cannot be avoided. It must be: 
remembered that the manners and habits of those with whom 
a@ man associates daily very greatly affect his comfort, and 
that there is no intimacy so close as that of a naval mess. 
Naval officers are not given to nonsense, and on board ship 
there has never been affectation and silliness such as have 
occasionally been shown in the messes of fashionable regiments. 
In all probability, therefore, if naval officers object to the society 
of engineers, they have good reasons for doing so. Why should 
the latter so much dislike living together? At present their con- 
tention 2 to be that they have a strong objection to asso- 
ciating with each other, and, therefore, ought to be allowed to 
associate with other people. : 
_ Their demand has, however, been made with great persistency, 
and has enlisted a certain amount of popular prejudice, so it is not 
wonderful that the Admiralty should have given in, Their other 
two a. demands are, as we have endeavoured to show, 
based to all appearance on justice, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that they may receive serious attention, as it is most painful to 
think that meritorious and hard-working officers are inadequately 
paid and too slowly promoted. If, however, these just complaints. 
do not receive attention, and if the engineers desire to keep their 
case before the public, they must endeavour to get that case better 
stated. They have excellent advocates in Parliament, and outside 
they ought to find some one who can do more than string together 
newspaper articles containing no small amount of nonsense. 


WALKS IN ENGLAND. 


NDER the above title the current number of the Quarter 
Review has a short paper intended doubtless, and not i 

calculated, to leaven the mass of its more solid articles. Accord— 
ing to the odd Quarterly fashion, a rather heterogeneous list of 
texts is accumulated, including work as old and as well known as: 
that of Mr. George Borrow and of the late William Howitt; but 
the immediate subject of discourse is Mr. Jennings’s recent and 

leasant volumes, Walks in England, however, is itself a more 
inviting subject than anything that a Quarterly reviewer—the 
lightning wit of the reader may add, or a weekly one—can say 
concerning it. Some one or other is always taking up his parable 
about it and urging his countrymen to make themselves acquainted 
with their country, and yet the advice is apparently very slow to 
be taken. Most men of ordinary vigour have (generally, perhaps, 
in their undergraduate state) undergone a pedestrian fit of a more 
or less acute character ; but it soon passes, and even while it lasts 
the range of exploration is for the most part limited and conven- 
tional. The Lakes, North Wales, the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and Derbyshire almost exhaust it. The walker, too, 
is apt to be tuo much cumbered about his “record ” and much too 
Tigi in the observance of the programme which he may have set 
hinfselt. At nineteen it seems base to acquiesce in twenty miles 
when an average of thirty has been planned, or to sleep at 
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Penzance when “the first and last inn in England” is down for 
thenight’s resting-place. At this time, too, walking tours are apt 
to be taken in company, which is .& very decided mistake, if only 
for one simple reason. Although it is probably the most harmless 
stimulant known, walking is a distinct stimulant, and he who uses 
it goes through all the variations produced by other “ intoxi- 
cauts.” He is hilarious, contemplative, melancholy, all by turns. 
Now it is impossible to ensure the coincidence of these states in 
any two or more individuals, and the want of coincidence is too 
often fatal to harmony. 

The wiser mind then, when it has outgrown its salad days, does 
not cease to walk, but alters the conditions of walking. The knap- 
sack remains something of a necessity, but it is only an occasional 
necessity, and the mature pedestrian will almost certainly supple- 
ment it with a portmanteau, accessible by help of railways and 
cloak-rooms. He will also, as has been hinted, be absolutely desti- 
tute of shame in the matter of miles accomplished and contemp- 
tuous of pedantry as to the observation of routes and stages. If 
the whim takes him he will walk forty miles on end, and if the 
whim takes him he will not walk four. In the choice of routes, 
too, there is a great difference between youth and age. Crack 
scenery and famous sights are not a chief object with what a 
recent writer has beautifully called the “wise adult conscience.” 
The wise adult knows by experience that Lord Dalling’s memor- 
able saying about love is applicable to landscape. If you put a 
warm plaster on your body it grows colder and colder, till it gives 
youa mortal chill; if you put acold one, it warms to your own 
temperature, and strengthens and refreshes you alike. ‘The pecu- 
liar exhilaration or intoxication of walking is stimulated too much 
by a long day’s walk of varied beauty, and the reaction is propor- 
tionately great. But, on the other hand, the average scenery of 
ap English county is precisely that which suits the walker 
who is in or who approaches the silver age. We have walled 
(not in the ghostly sense) more or less in every one of the 
forty counties of Ingland, with perhaps some four or five ex- 
ceptions, and, putting the Fen district out of question, we 
hardly know a single one in which there is not to be found 
space for wanderings full of delight and capable of being made 
to last from a week to a month, according to circumstances. 
Absolute flatness is the only fatal quality, from the pedestrian 
point of view, because of the monotony it entails; and absolute 
flatness is almost unknown in England, save in the one district 
just mentioned. Elsewhere, it occurs only in patches easily passed 
over by the help of the railway, and bordered on all sides by the 
broken ground which the walker loves. For instance, let ustake almost 
at random on the map three counties, neither of which has any 
gene reputation for the picturesque—Northamptonshire, Nor- 
‘alk, Dorset. None of these can be said to be among the English 
show counties, yet the least remarkable of them—Northampton- 
shire—will give any one walking ground of the pleasantest for a 
good fortnight, in the Nene Valley, the most characteristic, per- 

ps, of the smaller English straths, in the great parks and wood- 
lands of the old district of Rockingham, in the high rolling downs 
which stretch between Naseby and Towcester. As to Dorsetshire, 
it is, perhaps, in a small com the most representative of 
southern English counties. tween Lyme and Sherborne 
scenery of the kind popularly associated with the name of Devon- 
shire occurs such as Devonshire itself can only provide on a greater 
scale; while the downs of the east are equally characteristic, and 
the coast-line presents at Lyme, Portland, and Purbeck, curiously 
independent beauties. As for Norlulk, it boasts not without 
reason of its variety. The Broad district is a thing unique and 
without parallel, at least in this islaud. No one who has seen it 
at the end of May or in the beginning of June, with the rivers 
and broads one mass of water-lilies, the marshy ground ablaze with 
yellow iris, the broken wooded uplands that rise between the 
various chains of lakes festooned with dog-roses, and the black 
sails of the wherries floating in misty sunlight (their hulls invisi- 
ble) across the fields, is likely to deny its beauty, But the rest of 
the county, even without its extraordinary wealth of architectural 
interest,‘would be admirable walking ground, and with that wealth 
is still more admirable. Few people think of reckoning among the 
sights of England the walk from Castle Rising to Castle Acre, 
with its wonderful prologue and epilogue of Norman architecture ; 
or the détuur from Aylsham to Cromer, with four of the most 
interesting private houses which, putting the great show places 
aside, England can show, Blickling, Mannington, Barningham, 
and Felbrigg, or the journey from Thrapston down the Nene through 
Dryden's country to Fotheringay, or that from Yeovil through 
Sherborne and Blandford to Wimborne, with two great minsters and 
an unsurpassed panorama of English scenery on the way. Yet they 
are ull easy day's walks, all within a hundred miles or a little more 
of London, and can all be supplemented almost indefinitely, 
according to ability and inclination, by other walks in the same 
neighbourhood. 

These are merely examples, but it may be said generally that 
any one who makes up his mind to take a single Hnglish 
county yearly (four or five at the outside being excepted), 
and to walk about it for any time, from a week to six weeks, 
in the manner we have here in view, has, the gods being 
propitious, his soal’s and his body’s health secured for a plea- 
sant vista of five or six and thirty years. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that it does not happen to every one to be such 
a walker. The capacity of enduring and enjoying solitude is 
mag not an absolute necessity, but it is very nearly a necessity. 

‘he walker must not be cumbered overmuch about meat and 


drink. Fortunately, however, a certain drinkable ordinary claret 
(“the very best claret,” as an ingenuous waiting-maid not long 
| ago replied to inquiries about its nature) can generally be 
| obtained now as well as plain meats, infinitely better than the pre- 
tentious and badly-cooked table-d’héte food of the tourist routes. 
It will often be found, too, that fifteen or twenty miles a day 
restore in a marvellous fashion the capacity of consuming beer, 
bread and cheese, eggs and bacon, and other things impossible to 
the sedentary liver. ‘The leisurely manner of travelling recom- 
mended, which hurries not to get up early in the morning, and 
| scorns not to take rest early at night, will not leave much time 
| hanging on the hands. The infantine state of fallowness in which 

the general regimen leaves the brain causes it to eschew severe 
| food, and to rejoice in the advertisement sheets of country news- 
papers, in old Gazetteers, and in copies of G. P. R. James pre- 
sented to the landlady thirty years ago. Yet we have known a 
good deal of solid reading done in leisurely journeys of the kind, 
with the aid of the accompanying portmanteau. If the walker 
be a person accustomed to hterary work, he will, as he walks, find 
himself composing poems, essays, and other works of remarkable 
brillianey, which, if he be wise, he will allow to vanish utterly 
from his memory. The brain amuses itself with these things, and 
resents their being solemnly recorded. But for real enjoyment he 
will depend on the past. He will have read up his county as 
thoroughly as he can; and,if he be the sort of person we suppose 
him to be, hundreds and thousands of memories will associate 
themselves with the things he sees. No one who lacks these asso- 
ciations can properly enjoy occupation of the kind proposed to 
him. The woods of Rushton are commonplace trees to him who 
does not remember how “ the lady of the spotted muff” talked to 
her milk-white companion, if all tales are true, for the first time 
in their shade. North Walsham ceases to be a very ordinary and 
sleepy little market town when one thinks of Bishop Spencer 
first discomfiting his rebel antagonist with a very great slaughter, 
and then hanging him out of hand, but duly accompanying 
him to the scatlold out of respect for his misfortunes and 
Christian care for his soul. We have not the least idea in 
what part of Dorsetshire Berry Hill was situated, but there 
are plenty of villages which are pleasanter to look at or to 
pass through for the thought of Evelina and her dreadfully 
prosy guardian, What with poems of places and prose about 
places there are very few days’ walls in broad England which have 
not historical or fictitious associations in plenty, if only the traveller 
be ware of them. 

Such walking as that now discoursed of may be said to deserve 
far better than the eatching of fishes the title of the contemplative 
man’s recreation. That it is possible toa great many people who do 
not attempt it, and who might attempt it with immense advantage, 
is certain. It is not in the least needful to be able to do forty, or 
thirty, or even twenty miles a day; ten or fifteen for a thoroughly 
hard-worked person of sedentary habits is perhaps the best allow- 
ance, at any rate at first, though it is astonishing how old faculties 
revive. As for guides, Murray is still hard to beat; and for the 
pocket nothing can be better than the series of county guides 
which Mr. Stanford has for some time been publishing. Of the 
maps attainable the less said the better; but, as successive Min- 
isters have proved that England is too poor to get herself decently 
surveyed in any time not long enough to allow the first part of 
the survey to become obsolete, there is no us2 expostulating on 
that matter. J ortunately, too, in «ll the Southern and Midland 
counties, and in some of the Northern, a civil and direct answer to 
a civil and direct request for guidance can be depended upon, and 
the wanderer will seldom undergo the painful experiences of a 
traveller in the Highlands, where nobody will give a direct answer 
at all, or in Ireland, where the answer probably has not the 
remotest connexion with the facts of this prosaic universe. 


LONDONERS AT THE SEA. 


HOUGH London, with its noise, smoke, and bustle, is the 

biggest agglomeration of houses on the globe, its citizens 
have reason to congratulate themselves on its situation as 
well as on its prosperity. For it is the only one of the great 
Western European capitals which is within easy reach of bracing 
sea air. The inhabitants of Madrid and Berlin are simply so many 
prisoners at large, condemned through the dog-days, and for man 
sweltering weeks before and after, to the peine forte et dure, wit 
but slight temporary relief. he plateau of Madrid is as hot in 
summer as it is cold in winter, which is saying a very great deal ; 
while Berlin stands encircled by sandy wastes, enlivened here and 
there by scrubby fir-woods, Should you seek to escape from Rome 
to Civita Vecchia or Ostia, it is merely a change from the 
frying-pan into the fire, and the Roman sea-coast in many places 
is a tritle more malarious than the Campagna. Paris and Vienna 
are charmingly situated, no doubt; and there are enchanting 
sylvan retreats in the picturesque valleys that lie among the 
well-wooded spurs of the Austrian hills. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether the overworked constitution is greatly refreshed 
by sipping wine on the sunny céteaux overhanging the Seine, 
or by draining glass after glass of beer in.the still warmth of 
the woods of Médling or Baden. Besides in Paris, as in 
Vienna and most of the great Continental cities, there is one 
very considerable drawback to the easy enjoyment of flying 
holiday-makers, Almost ull of the railway Companies have 
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their stations on the outskirts of the towns, and not the least 
fatiguing part of the day’s work is the establishing communi- 
cations with the point of departure. We may abuse our London 
Boards of Direction, but we must own that we have cause to 
be grateful to their enterprise or public spirit. Cannon Street 
or London Bridge is but a step or so from the heart of the City, 
while Broad Street, Fenchurch Street, and subsidiary stations 
serve as outlets for the population in the regions of the Far 
East, And the rival lines can hold out competing attractions, 
some of which must be very accessible to some section of the 
metropolis, Spirited open-air scene-painters have done their 
utmost on hoardings and gigantic advertising boards to reproduce, 
in a blaze of colouring, the seductions of marine paradises. There 
are the white clifis and the blue sea, the shining sands and the 
magnificent promenades, with the hotels and the less pretentious 
houses of entertainment that throw open their hospitable doors to 
all comers. Generally a gentle breeze is depicted as just dimpling 
the smiling surface of the ocean and swelling the sails of the gay 
pleasure craft to a point that gives pace without risk of sea- 
sickness, It is possible that the artist may have slightly exagge- 
rated, that the cliffs may have been made somewhat too grandiose 
and imposing, and that the sands may be less satisfactory than they 
seem as represented. It is certain that our English skies are not 
always sunny, nor are the seas invariably serene, even in July. 
But the holiday-maker makes allowances as he gazes on the 
placards; and, in any case, he is sure not to be greatly disap- 
pointed, especially in so fine a season as the present. 

Considering the ample variety of choice, it is difficult to under- 
stand the popularity of some places for which nature has done 
comparatively little. We presume it is due partly to proximity 
of the trippers to the lines which lead to these, and very much to 
the fact that working folks, with many middle-class Britons as 
well, think more of sands than of scenery, As they either work 
hard when at home, or have not the habit of exercise, they do not 
care to go climbing hills or scrambling along a broken beach. The 
midday meal is the great feature in the day’s entertainments; and 
in that, though we should differ as to the dinner-hour, we are 
strongly disposed to sympathize with them. Now when a party 
is burdened with capacious baskets, to say nothing of being en- 
cumbered by children of assorted sizes, down to the babes in arms or 
going about by pairs in perambulators, ambitious locomotion is out 
of the question. So tickets are taken for one of the Essex watering- 

laces, or one of those others on the Kentish coast between the 

hames and the North Foreland. And the surroundings are of 
comparatively little consequence, the sea and the sea air being 
everything. We fancy that people who have been accustomed to 
move about pretty muchas the spirit moved them, atall events since 
they came to years of discretion, can scarcely realize the sensa- 
tions of a change so complete to those who have been born and 
brought up in the City alleys. Each familiar object that appears 
commonplace to us is to them a marvel or a new revelation. 
If they have souls for the natural beauties of the creation, 
although their perceptions must necessarily have been imperfectly 
developed, and their admiration may be more instinctive than 
intelligent, it is enough to gaze their fill on tho expanse of the 
ocean, with the ships and steamers going up and down upon it; 
or to turn on their backs with their heads on their hands, and for 
once to look up through an atmosphere undefiled, at heavens un- 
clouded by the odoriferous smoke that hangs over the innumerable 
chimneys of a city. In the immediate foreground there are 
objects of interest of all kinds, from the gaily dressed people 
making holiday like themselves to the sea-creatures and the beau- 
tiful seaweeds in the pools that have been Jett by the tide. We 
are inclined to pity them because their pleasures must be so brief; 
because the isolated holiday must be drawing to an end before it 
seems to have well begun. However invigorating the air, they 
can hardly have breathed enough of it to do them any permanent 
good. And yet we are not by any means sure that our pity may 
not be misplaced. At least, they have had no time to experi- 
ence any sense of boredom; and if the actual tonic of the 
ozone has been transitory in its eflects, they have, nevertheless, 
carried away recollections which may cheer and inspirit them for 
weeks tocome. There will be roughs in any crowd, of course, 
who run upon the public-houses, and excite themselves with ex- 
cessive indulgence in strong drink to fouler and more blasphemous 
talk than usual. Lut, as a rule, the mixed multitudes of ex- 
cursionists are very well behaved. It is a sad heart that never 
rejoices; and it should be pleasure to think that, with the 
monotonous lives they lead, they have nevertheless managed to 
keep good spirits at call. 

Ws confess we are not inclined to be so tolerant to a class of 
sea-trippers who are better to do in the world; who take first- 
class railway tickets and patronize expensive lodgings or hotels, 
and who seeming, in fact, to go in the first place for the sake of 
spending money, have succeeded in raising the prices of everything. 
Cockneys of the Cockneys, ostentatious and pretentious, they are 
loud in their voices, and even louder in their dress. Ready as 
they are to ape “ the aristocracy,” it has always surprised us that 
they do not lay themselves out to take some profitable hints from 
the habits of the gentry. We suppose it is impossible for any 
one to the manner born to get rid of the practice of dropping 
the A. But we should have fancied that it must have been 
made obvfous by observation to our Cockney friends that gentle- 
men, when in the country or by the sad sea waves, do not, as a 
rule, wear purple and tine linen; that they discard frock-couts for 
the easier shuvting-cuats, aud exchange broadclotis for simple 


tweeds; that matrons out fora drive along the cliffs, when the 
thermometer is marking 90° in the shade, do not button them. 
selves up in many-piled velvets ; and that maidens, even in these 
days of fashionable monstrosities, do still, under certain circum. 
stances, affect some simplicity in their dress. It is the worst of 
some watering-places—Hastings, for example—that there jg 
show scenery in the neighbourhood, either pretty or even 
romantic in itself, which is utterly spoiled by the com- 
pany which throngs to it. We like to meet the working- 
man, with his coat off, near “the Lovers’ Seat,” either givyi 
his arm to his “missus,” or passing it round the waist of his 
“ young woman,” as he drags one or the other up a stiff bit of 
ascent. But we should gladly dispense with the curled and 
scented groups, displaying the airs and graces of Olapham or 
Islington, whose overpowering odours of exploded scents come so 
offensively between the wind and our nostrils. Tobacco must 
always be tolerated or tolerable, though the most inveterate smoker 
may scruple to light a cigar on a sea cliff; but we detest having 
the fresh breezes off the Channel tainted by millefleurs or frangi- 
pani. Considering the splendid costumes in which these brilliant 
visitors are attired, it is but natural that they should take the least 
possible amount of exercise. Besides, they are so sadly out of 
condition that the slightest exertion takes the stiffening out of 
collars or frills; while they seem to fear that the breeze which is 
fanning their fevered cheeks may indiscreetly ruffle their ambrosial 
curls, They have crawled up to the heights by the circuitous 
driving road, cruelly overweighting the unhappy fly-horses; and 
after their adventurous expedition to those storm-beaten heights 
and savage gorges, they go home to recruit exhausted nature, 
Against a good dinner by the seaside or anywhere else, as we 
observed before, we have nothing to say. But as we sit 
at our little table in the hotel, over the modest repast that 
has been earned by hard work, we cannot help feeling 
censorious towards our neighbours who are stufling on the 
strength of having done nothing at all. They apparently 
ignore altogether the heavy lunch which came so quickly 
on the heels of a most sufficient breakfast ; and should they 
stave off apoplexies for a time, they can hardly escape 
instant retribution in the shape of nightmares, These are the 
good people who inoculate cotfee-room waiters with the notion 
that hotel guests must be always in a chronic state of famine; 
while, by the gusto with which they swallow any kind of sparkling 
wine so long as the charges vouch for the quality, they make hotel- 
keepers and managers careless of their cellars. It is possible that, 
in spite of appearances, their sojourn by the sea may have been a 
pleasure to them; but it is certain that it can hardly be of benefit 
to anybody but their chemists and physicians. 

You cannot choose your company in marine hotels; but it is 
easy enough in some cases to get away from it if you do not like 
it. All places are not like Hastings, with a chief show-place 
which everybody makes a point of visiting. And, indeed, a 
regular show-expedition may be sometimes rather useful than 
otherwise, diverting the popular rush as a lightning-conductor 
attracts electricity. Thus Brighton is tolerably full of visitors in . 
a season which lasts all the year, and the drive to the Devil’s 
Dyke is greatly in favour. Of a fine afternoon that grand point of 
view is mobbed like a country fair; while you may walk any 
day across the breezy downs to Lewes, or follow the line of the 
commanding clitls to Newhaven, without stumbling upon a soul in 
the whole course of your rambles, And it is still easier to find 
seclusion, starting from Eastbourne, in some of the most pleasing 
scenes of their kind in Southern England. Climbing the range of the 
downs behind Beachy Head, you have left “society” and excur- 
sionists far beneath you, while the strains of the bands on the 
promenades are still borne faintly to your ears. And in two or 
three miles more you are dropping down ameng out-of-the-way 
villages, with primitive aspects that carry you back to the days 
when Lrighthelmstone was nothing but an insignificant fishing 
town, and when “old” Eastbourne clustered inland round the 
parish church. So the London excursionist may please himself, 
and either enjoy the humours of the place or indulge in solitary 
communings with nature. 


THE SCOTCIL BANKS. 


HE announcement that at a meeting of the directors of the 
seven unlimited Scotch banks it has been decided to adopt 

the limited liability of shareholders assures the complete success 
of Sir S. Northcote’s Act. That Act has been law for two 
years, and until now not a single Scotch bank has shown a dis- 
position to register under it. It has appeared uncertain, there- 
fore, whether the Act would meet all the circumstances for which 
it is intended to provide, To thoughtful persons, of course, there 
never was a doubt, since the London and Westminster, the London 
and County, and the National Provincial banks decided to register 
under the Act, that all the other banks of the country must in the 
long run do the same; but it must be admitted that the delay has 
been very considerable, and the persistence of the Scotch banks in 
refusing to take advantage of its provisions has been specially dis- 
appointing. It was the failure of a Scotch bank which gave 
occasion for the passing of the Act, The widespread ruin caused 
by that failure to innocent families, and the distress that followed, 
induced Parliament to pass a measure enabling all banks to become 
limited, and yet the Scotch banks have refused hitherto to avail 
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themselves of the permission. For a long time, too, they were 
itive in that they register, and that 

Jiament must make an alteration in the law before they could 
become limited. But the change of Government and the firmness 
of the new Ministry in adhering to the decision of their predeces- 
sors have brought home to the Scotch banks the necessity of yield- 
ing to the inevitable. The grounds on which the Scotch banks 
based their opposition are plausible, though we do not think them 
sound, and the banks now admit that they do not themselves 
believe in their soundness. They are, that the foe le of limited 
liability is unknown in Sco banking ; t the competi- 
tion between the banks is so intense that no bank or group of 
banks can afford to do anything which would make the security it 
or they offer appear less than that of their competitors; that the 
three old Scotch banks—the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and the British Linen Company—though limited by 
their charters, are not required to write the word “limited” 
after their names, and, in fact, are not generally believed to 
be limited; that Sir 8S. Northcote’s Act requires of the banks 
registering under it to take the word “limited,” and that, there- 
fore, the present unlimited banks by registering would label them- 
selves in a manner which would proclaim to all the world that 
the security they offer is less than it formerly had been, and con- 

uently it would seem that the old banks, which are not 
obliged to call themselves limited, would have an advantage over 
them. 

The good sense of the Scotch people, and the terrible experience 
they have had of unlimited liability where a bank fails, have 
compelled the directors to change their tone and agree to register 
under the Act. In the case of the Glasgow Bank it was seen 
that a shareholder holding but a single share might risk the 
whole of his property; that a wealthy family, for the sake of 
a small income, not materially adding to their income from other 
sources, might bring themselves to absolute bankruptcy ; in- 
deed, among the shareholders of the Glasgow Bank the number 
who were able to pay all the calls made upon them was 
very small, The rest have been obliged to surrender their whole 
fortunes, and compound with the liquidators; and, what is 
most grievous, those who have thus been absolutely ruined are 
debarred from partaking in the assets of the bank when realized, 
which now promise to be very considerable, Worse still, a trustee 
deriving no personal benefit of any kind from his trust, on the 
contrary, incurring great responsibility, labour, and anxiety, risked 
his whole fortune by merely consenting to act as trustee to 
persons who owned bank shares, After this experience it was 
uite clear that trustees would never again continue to hold the 
8 of unlimited banks. They would either refuse altogether 
to act as trustees, or they would insist upon selling the shares 
within a year after the death of the person under whose will they 
acted. ut a property which thus cannot be placed in trust 

ically becomes a property unfit for investment. If a man 
intending to provide for his wife, his daughters, and his young 
children, cannot leave shares in trust—must either agree that they 
are to be sold on his death, no matter how depressed the market 
may be, or must sell them during his lifetime—those shares neces- 


sarily cease to be fit for investment. A man may speculate in 


them, intending to sell out during his own lifetime. But prac- 
tically as a permanent investment he cannot put his money in 
them. The shares of unlimited banks thus would cease to be 
fit property for investment. They would thereby become de- 
preciated in value, and the whole class of bank proprietors 
would deteriorate. The shares would pass into the hands 
either of reckless people, or of poor people who risked little 
or nothing but the 5 od themselves in case of a failure. 
Moreover, all stockbrokers would, as a matter of course, advise 
their clients against investing in the shares. They would 
point out the risk involved, and would show that much safer in- 
vestments which yield nearly as good an income could be found, 
and ought to be preferred. As we have said, the first result 
would be a great depreciation in bank shares, and this depreciation 
would inform all the world of the deterioration in the banking 
proprietary. Thus the real security offered by unlimited banks 
‘would become much less than of limited banks, and the manage- 
ment would tend to be more reckless, The poorer and more im- 
prudent the propeiotery became, the more anxious they would be 
tor large dividends. They would therefore constantly clamour for 
a mode of business which would be more profitable, which is only 
another way of saying would be more risky. All this could not 
fail to impress itself upon a thoughtful and prudent people like 
the Scotch, and it is quite clear that the representations of the 
shareholders have at length become so strong that the Directors 
have not been able to resist any longer. 

The unlimited Scctch banks have not yet stated the terms on 
which they will register under the Act. But of course they will 
follow the precedent set here in ater As the Act requires, a 
portion of the capital will be paid up; another portion can be 
called up in case the business should require a larger capital or in 
case a part of the — should be lost ; a third portion will be 
held in reserve, to called up only in the event of the wind- 
ing-up of the Company. The whole question as to whether the 
new arrangement or the old will be the safer depends upon 
the amount of the reserve capital provided. It is clearly right 
that the reserve should be large enough to cover all probable 
demands in case of the winding-p of the concern—a mere 
nominal reserve will not do. Besides it should be borne in mind 
that the whole of the reserve will probably not be paid if called 


up. People will invest in the new shares just as they invested 
in the unlimited shares, without fully calculating whether they 
are able to pay the whole amount that may be demanded from 
them if called upon. It would be necessary, therefore, to allow 
for a certain proportion of default in case the banks should be 
wound up. The problem before the Directors of unlimited banks 
in becoming limited, therefore, is how large a proportion of reserve 
they should provide, making allowance both for the probable 
amount to be provided if their bank should fail, and also for the 
probable inability of some of their shareholders to pay up the 
whole of the calls upon them. If this problem is solved satis- 
factorily, it is quite evident that the banks under the new system 
will be quite as safe and will offer quite as good security as the 
unlimited banks do; while neither trustees nor prudent capitalists 
will be deterred from investing in the new shares, A prudent in- 
vestor will be able to calculate for himself how much he risks in 
the most unfavourable event, and, of course, he will not buy the 
shares of any bank of whose solvency and good management he is 
not satisfied. He will also be able, if he is an intelligent and 
active man, to exercise a certain amount of influence over the 
management. But the great point will be thata man in buying a 
new share will know the full amount of the risk he runs, whereas 
in buying an unlimited share he risks, for the chance of a very 
small profit, his whole fortune and more. 

The decision of the unlimited banks to register under the Act 
of 1879 again brings up the question, What is to become of the 
three chartered banks? It will be recollected that at the 
beginning of this Session the three older banks applied to Parlia- 
ment for powers to enlarge their capital without taking the word 
“limited” after their names. They pleaded that, being already 
limited, they could not register under Sir S. Northcote’s Act, and 
they added that their charters relieve them from the necessity of 
taking the word “limited.” In fact, their argument was that they 
desired to give greater security to their customers than they are 
now obliged to give, and that, in making their application to 
Parliament, they were seeking no favour for themselves, but were 
anxious to give greater security to the public. The Government, 
however, decided not to grant the legislation demanded, and doubtless 
this decision has gone a great way in inducing the unlimited banks 
to register under Sir S. Northcote’s Act. They will in future be 
able to give a greater security to their customers and to their 
noteholders than the older banks, To their ordinary creditors th 
will give the security, not only of all their working capital an 
investments of every kind, but ofthe reserve capital, which cannot 
be trenched upon until winding-up ; and, as far as the notes are con- 
cerned, they will still continue unlimited. But the three chartered 
banks have no reserve capital worth speaking of, and are limited in 
regard to their notes as well as to the rest of their debts. They are 
thus placed in a very awkward position. No doubt they are still at 
liberty not to add the obnoxious word “ limited” to their names ; 
but it is now advertised all over Scotland that they are, in fact, 
limited, and that they haveno reserve. From Mr. Gladstone’sanswer 
in the House of Commons this week it would seem that he reall 
intends to legislate upon the note issue at an early date. His 
answer was cautious, of course, being in effect that a Minister 
cannot be expected to say what legislation he will propose until he 
is ready actually to propose that legislation. But, at the same 
time, he indicated pretty plainly that, if health is spared him and 
the Government lasts, he will deal with the note issue. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that he has no intention until he is able 
to change the law upon this point to pass an enabling Act as 
regards these older Scotch ohh on and that they will have to con- 
tinue in their present condition. 


THE MEININGEN COMPANY AT DRURY LANE. 


Wallenstein’s Lager and Der Lingebildete Kranke, 
played for the first time on Tuesday night, the Meiningen 
company may be said to have brought their London season to an 
end. The few remaining nights of their stay have been devoted 
to repetitions of pieces already given, and particularly to Julius 
Cesar, the most successful, though not, we think, the best, of 
their performances. Of the two, the Lager—a piece mostly 
spectacle—was far better adapted to the resources of the company 
than the French comedy. The Wallenstein trilogy, as a whole, 
is rather a dramatic poem, as Schiller himself called it, than a 
series of plays, and the first of its three parts is manifestly rather 
directed to the reader than the spectator. It is an attempt, and in the 
main a successful one, to realize the scene of the Piccolomini and 
of Wallenstein's Tod, It aims less at giving a continuous action, 
than at describing and making lifelike the chorus of the following 
plays, that artificial military people which the Friedlander brought 
into existence almost literally by stamping his foot. There is no 
plot—only a definition of the body about to be acted on by some 
forces as yet unknown. One after another the military ty 
the soldier of fortune, the soldier for the love of adventure, and 
the soldier for the sake of religion, the children of the camp and 
their mothers, the disreputable persons Rittmeister Dugald 
Dalgetty was going to describe to his Highland hostess—are 
brought forward and made to “pose”; and, when each has 
had his or her say, the piece en If plot is indeed indis- 
— then such a piece might be called unfit for the stage. 
ut a piece may have other attractions besides plot. There 


| are deductions enough to be made from the applause given 
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before we can judge how much of it was due to Schiller. The 
mere brilliancy of the tableau goes for much. The audience were 
mainly Germans, and in these days any picture from the times 
before their armies had temporarily ceased to be the best in 
Europe is tolerably safe of their applause. Most of the English- 
men in the house may be credited with the acquaintance of the 
immortal Dalgetty, or even of Defoe’s “Cavalier,” and would 
naturally enjoy seeing them in their habit as they lived. But 
withal it was Schiller who made the spectacle possible, and we 
believe that a theatre-goer, and we dare say there were many such 
even in the stalls, who knew not whether Wallenstein was Catholic 
or Protestant, might bring away from the Lager a very vivid idea 
of the life that had been “posed” before him. If it has not a 
unity of story, it has unity of portraiture, and though there is 
nothing in the piece absolutely false to the time, Schiller has so 
skilfully drawn only the passions that are universal, that his cha- 
racters are as intelligible now as they would have been in the camp 
before Pilsen. Its truth to life justifies and explains its theatrical 
effect. 

We have already said enough to show that we consider the Lager 
to have been admirably put on the stage. None of the many spec- 
tacular effects given by the Meiningen company have been finer 
than this picture of the swarming camp with its superficial dis- 
order and its real discipline. If a fault is to be found, it is in the 
too modern air given to Wallenstein’s men. Not that the dresses 
were inaccurate, though we noticed that Holk’s mounted Jiigers 
had been deprived of the green dress Schiller was careful to give 
them. But we do not doubt that the uniforms and armour were 
carefully copied from contemporary drawings. The modern air 
was due to the fact that they were too new, too good. We ima- 
gine that the Imperial soldiers were rather what Defoe’s “Cavalier” 
describes them, a mixture of rags and finery. Their clothes were 
ragged, though their arms were always bright, to use a phrase 
which an American military writer has borrowed from Defoe and 
applied to the army of Northern Virginia. Neither do we think 
it right that Tiefenbach’s arquebusiers should be made to look 
like comic Puritans. But these are small defects in an admirable 
general artistic eflect. Perhaps the finest tableau of the whole 
was the struggle of the Croats to keep the angry soldiers off the 
Capuchin. Among the supers in this scene was a cuirassier who 
helped the Croats and whose byplay was admirable. Indeed the 
byplay was excellent throughout, sometimes so good as to draw 
off attention from the speakers. This was particularly the case 
with Frl. Habelmann’s acting of the sutler. Herr Nesper looked 
very imposing as the Pappenheimer, though he was a little too 
lachrymose when he describes the soldier's stormy life. Herr 
Teller’s Capuchin delivered his burlesque sermon with admirable 
comic eflect, but he might with advantage have been less conscious 
of his own fun. 

Of the Eingebildete Kranke we must s less favourably. 
There is, no doubt, a strong element of farce in the Malade 
Imaginaire, but it should be delicate, not, as rendered by the 
Germans, broad and exuberant. We do not mean that the acting, 
even taken as a whole, was without its good points. There were 

e and good manners in Herr Heine's playing of M. de 
nnefoi's polished roguery. Yet, even in his case, his position as 
Beline’s lover, only hinted at by Moliére, was too broadly in- 
dicated. ‘The two actors on whom the piece mainly depends— 
Herr Hassel as Argan and Fri. v. Moser-Sperner as Toinette— 
played with liveliness and force, Herr Hassel often with excellent 
senile fatuity, but both too noisily. 

This, our farewell to the Saxe-Meiningen company, seems to 
invite a general review of their stay among us. In our successive 
notices of their performances, we have endeavoured to point out 
what was good or less good in the individual acting ; but, until 
wecould look back on their season as a whole, it has not been possible 
to judge how far they have justified their reputation. Their 
strength was believed to be in their stage management, and in 
their avoidance of the so-called “star-system.” This would 
include every possible theatrical excellence if we were to accept it 
literally. A company “exceeding eighty persons,” in which all 
were equally capable of playing important parts well, would be 
something almost above criticism. For, it observed, the 
admirers of the company claimed as much for it, and used the 
phrase “star system” as if it meant the having in the company of 
one or two actors who were markedly superior in ability to their 
comrades, whether the inferior were or were not good in 


their degree. The Meininger were, according to some, a ship's’ 


company, all captains. Of these two claims, the first alone has 
been justified to the fullest extent. The drilling of the crowds, 
the byplay of the “chorus,” the care taken in details of dress, 
furniture, and scenery, the artistic arrangement of the “ picture,” 
have all been worthy of the praise they have received. The 
Saxe-Meiningen company have shown us a series of splendid pic- 
tures realizing famous scenes in literature or history which we 
shall always remember with pleasure and artistic profit. But this 
part of scenic representation is liable to abuse. The true dramatic 
action of a play may be sacrificed to the setting, the human inte- 
rest to the machine, And this, as we have before pointed out, 
has more than once been the case at Drury Lane. A very great 
actor dominates these things, but a merely good one is liable to be 
overpowered by them. 

This immediately brings us to the question of the individual 
qualities of-the actors. In its full extent the claim made for the 
company was incredible. To again employ our nautical simile, 
no ship is wholly manned by captains, nor is it desirable that it 


should be. There is a very familiar proverb about the folly of using 
razors to cut blocks, and it is equally true that a great actor ing 
very small part is a waste of material. The number of great men 
in any profession is not so large that we can afford to treat them 
lightly, and their proper place is in command, not in the ranks, [¢ 
Herr Barnay was on the stage among the “ supers” on Tuesda 
night, we can only say we are very sorry for it. We should great] 
have preferred tosee him “as Der Kiirassier von einem Wallonischen 
Regiment.” But, as might have been expected, there is neither 
an equality of talent among “ Die Meininger” nor an equality in 
the distribution of the parts. It is true that in some cases actors 
who have played important parts one night take on the following 
a character in which they, have to appear comparatively seldom. But 
the importance of a part depends much less on the number of 
times an actor has to come on the stage than on the call made on his 
powers when he is there. We see far less of Mark Antony than 
of either Brutus or Cassius in Julius Cesar, but the great part of 
the play is Antony's. In The Robbers, again, the part of Roller 
is a small one, if we judge by the mere number of words he 
speaks, but in one scene he must play well, and we saw that the 
part was (very properly) given to Herr Teller. Those of 
the company who have a marked individuality of character, 
Herren Teller and Hassel, or Fri. v. Moser-Sperner, have only been 
cast for parts they were fitted to play. Frl. Haverland has appeared 
very seldom, and then inimportant parts. The company possesses a 
more than fair proportign of good actors, and, as a whole, is admirabl 
drilled; but it shows the faults as well as the virtues of good 
drilling. The aim of drill is to make all as like as possible; and, 
according, we find that several of the Meiningers are mono- 
tonous in their elocution and mechanical in their gestures. The 
one really great actor among them towers as distinctly over them 
all as if no opposition to the star system had ever been heard of, 
Looking back on the series of the performances, we remember 
many brilliant spectacles, an almost perfect rendering of Twelfth 
Night, much good acting, some of it by players who have not uni- 
formly pleased us, but only one thing that was great. And that was 
the acting of Herr Barnay. 


REVIEWS. 


POETRY OF BYRON.* 


te his thoughtful and suggestive preface to this selection, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold expresses the opinion that Byron, like 
Wordsworth, will gain by the process of “disengaging his good 
work from the inferior work joined with it.” He would probably 
not contend that such a distinction is equally definite or practic- 
able in the case of the more popular poet. Wordsworth wrote 
some things which approach perfection, and many things which are 
more or less dull, tedious, and prosaic. Mr. Arnold, with excellent 


taste and judgment, collected nearly all the poems of high value, — 


and published them apart from the heavy mass of didactic and de- 
scriptive commonplace. Students of Wordsworth had long before 

erformed for their own benefit a similar operation when they 
ame som passed over three-fourths of the poems, to recur with 
untiring pleasure to the spontaneous outbursts of the poet’s 
youthful genius, Mr, Arnold has done much to justify and revive 
the enthusiasm of early admirers, and to bring Wordsworth to 
the knowledge of a younger generation. A similar presentation 
of Byron’s more successful efforts was a harder task. Mr. Arnold 
quotes with approval asaying of Mr. Swinburne’s that Byron rarely 
wrote anything either worthless or faultless; but he dissents from 
the not unnatural inference that “the greatest of his works was 
the whole work taken together.” There can be no doubt that, as 
Mr. Arnold says, “there are portions far higher in worth and far 
more free from fault than others”; but it would not be impos- 
sible to select another volume of passages from Byron as good as 
the present selection. Such an attempt in the case of Words- 
worth would result in ludicrous failure. Every passage in the 
later cantos of Childe Harold is like every other; and almost the 
only advantage of selection is that fragmentary reading disguises 
the impression that Byron deliberately versified his reminiscences 
of travel, much as Scott, according to the publisher in Moore's 
Twopenny Post-bag, started from the North for London, and, 
beginning with Rokeby, “ meant to do all the gentlemen’s seats b 
the way.” Mr. Arnold’s extracts from the tales in verse wi 
perhaps surprise and disappoint readers who had not hitherto 
reconsidered or revised their youthful admiration of Byron. The 
combats of Hassan with the Giaour, and of Selim with the 
followers of Giafar, though fluent and spirited, are far inferior to 
the battles and single combats of Scott. The fumiliar opening 
of the Corsair, with the lines—- 


O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free— 


and the passage which follows, is on a level with the prize poems 
of Milman, Praed, or Macaulay. The best excuse for the affected 
archaisms at the beginning of Childe Harold is that the poem was 
then in a tentative stage, from which it soon emerged to a higher 


* Poetry of Byron. Chosen and arran by Matth A 
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level. It was perhaps scarcely worth while to repeat the 
statement at now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 

And from his fellow bacchanals would flee. 

°Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start, 

But pride congealed the drop within his ee. 
Some of the extracts from Don Juan are little better than 
d and, indeed, the finer parts of the poem are constantly 
marred by the oe and ostentatious carelessness of neigh- 
pouring passages. The satiric genius of Byron is not exhibited 
jn the trifling rhymes addressed to Murray, for which Byron's 
savage attack on George IV. under the name of Vitellius might 
have been advantageously substituted. It might perhaps have 
been desirable to insert the whole of the powerful and humor- 
ous Vision of Judgment. The “Isles of Greece,” the graceful 
« Farewell to Thomas Moore,” the ‘ Maid of Athens,” the 
«Qde to Napoleon Bonaparte,” and vther selected poems convey 
q juster impression of yron’s lyrical faculty. ‘The dramatic 
section consists, as might be expected, of extracts from poems 
written in the form of dialogues. There is, properly. speaking, 
nothing dramatic in Manfred or Cain, and the Venetian dramas 
and Sardanapalus are artificial and tiresome. Manfred is, to use 
a phrase not invented in Byron's time, a monogram of a moody 
misanthrope, decorated for stage effect with supernatural trap- 

i The last and best line— Old man, ‘tis not so difficult to 
die”—contradicts all the previous tenour of the poem. With the 
aid of a dozen capricious and monotonous Spirits, the hero con- 
stantly meditates or attempts suicide in vain, being reserved to 
die a natural death when his store of querulous blank verse is 
exhausted. 

Mr. Arnold would probably admit that in all Byron's works 
there is not one perfect line; but he agrees with Mr. Swinburne 
in ascribing to the poet the _ qualities of “sincerity and 
strength.” Both attributes may be allowed to exist, although it 

would, perhaps, be necessary to frame a special definition of sin- 

cerity for the pu . The constant affectation of melancholy 
and mystery must be remembered in conjunction with the genuine 
feelings which may entitle Byron to the praise of sincerity. As 
tohis strength there is no room for controversy, though it was, 
perhaps, more conspicuously exhibited in his letters and in his life 
than in the poetry to which he owes his world-wide fame. Few 
men in any generation have been his superiors in wit, in vigour, 
and in general brilliancy. Some of his most popular works might 
have been written by the cleverest of men almost without the aid of 
poetical genius. There is probable no other instance of a poet who 
was so incapable of sound poetical criticism. His extravagant 
praises of Pope may, perhaps, be partly explained by his love of 
paradox, and a his wish to mortify contemporary rivals. With 

Shaks and Milton he had little sympathy ; and it is dillicult 
to believe that he could have cared for Dante. His high-flown 
eulogy on Goethe was not founded on any knowledge of the poet’s 
works, for Byron was ignorant of German. It was to his credit 
that personal friendship enabled him to appreciate the wonderful 
genius of Shelley. It may be doubted whether Mr. Arnold is 
correct in his statement that Shelley “sincerely felt, and was 
right in feeling, that Byron was a greater poetical power than 
himself,” He glorified his friend in lofty verse as 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame, 
Over his living head, like Heaven, is bent ; 

and he felt for him the exaggerated respect which conscious 
dreamers pay to accomplished men of the world ; but in one of his 
letters Shelley remarks that his relations with Byron would be 
easier if he were not himself aware of his claim to intellectual 

uality. Shelley could not be ignorant that all their common 
friends esteemed him a poet ofa higher order than Byron. Never- 
theless, Mr. Arnold is right when he observes that “ those who 
extol Shelley as the poet of clouds, the poet of sonnets, are only 
saying that he did not, in fact, lay hold upon the poet's right 
subject-matter.” In felicity of musical diction Shelley is tar 
superior to Byron. His most distinctive excellence is, as in the 
case of Wordsworth, unintelligible to foreigners who are necessarily 
unacquainted with the nicer peculiarities of the English language. 
The rapid flow of Byron’s verse, with its easily understood passion 
and invective, has made him almost the sole representative on the 
Continent of the English poetry of the present century. THe has 

great merit of being never obscure; and he retlected, to the 
delight of England and of Europe, the newest version of a theory 
of discontent. Mr. Arnold perhaps takes Byron’s language tvo 
seriously when he praises him for “ waging against the Conserva- 
tism of the old impossible world so fiery battle.” By accident he 
found himself on the Liberal side; and he expressed the opinions 
of the party with confident iteration. It was not “the cynical 
make-believe of his own aristocratic class which drove him to 
fury.” Personal dissatisfaction had much more to do with his 
opinions and his declamations than any kind of doctrine. ‘The 
theoretical opinions of a poet are of secondary importance, even 
where they sess no impediment on the expression of his genius. 
Shelley ceased for the time to be a poet when he occupied Limselt 
with fantastic projects of reforming the world. Byron turued his 
rough political sympathies to better literary account. Perhaps 
the best proof of his title to enduring fume is the fact that his 
pularity has survived two generations. More than fifty years 
on passed since Mr. Mill fancied that he had ceased to be on 
friendly terms with Mr. Roebuck, because one of them preferred 
Byron and the other Wordsworth. It may be hoped that not 


versity now; but the two parties still exist, and the weight of 
one may balance the numbers of the other. Mr. Arnold sympa- 
thizes with both, though, even as an editor of Byron, he retains 
his opinion of the superiority of Wordsworth. In the frequent 
intervals which separate in either case the happiest efforts of the 

oet, Byron often proves himself a brilliant rhetorican, while 

Yordsworth is prosy and dull; but epigrams have as littie to do 
with poetry as platitudes. The true test of poetical art was 
symbolized by Aischylus and Euripides in Hades, when they 
alternately placed their most sonorous lines in the scales of 
Dionysus. One perfect verse outweighs whole volumes of spirited 
declamation. Mr. Arnold regards asa chief merit of Byron the 
wrath which peegie his denunciation of established creeds and 
institutions; but fierce indignation produces the verses of Juvenal 
and not of Lucretius or Virgil. 

Not the least interesting part of Mr. Arnold’s too short preface 
consists of his discussion of earlier criticisms, and especially of 
some well-known remarks of Goethe, who said that Byron was 
“ unquestionably the greatest talent of the century.” Mr. Arnold 
thinks that “ talent” was intentionally distinguished from genius ; 
but probably the colloquial barbarism was used without any 
definite purpose. “The English may think of Byron what they 

lease ; but it is certain that they can point to no poet who is to 
compared to him. He is different from the reat, and in the 
main greater.” Mr. Arnold shows much ingenuity in explaining 
away superlative praises which really show only that Goethe, like 
humbler men, was capable of hyperbolical language. On the same 
or another occasion Goethe said that Byron, “ as soon as he begins 
to reflect, is a child.” The various propositions are wholly irre- 
concilable, but the exaggerations on either side may be set off 
against one another. Goethe, with all his accomplishments, was 
not a master of the niceties of English style, nor was he otherwise 
infallible. Like an early commentator on Aristotle or on the 
Scriptures, Mr. Arnold deduces from his text the conclusions 
which have approved themselves, in the first instance inde- 
pendently, to his own judgment. It would be indecorous or pro- 
jane to hint that his master was wrong, instead of undertaking 
with subtle refinements to explaining his meaning away. The 
justest and most sincere estimate of Byron which Goethe at any 
time pronounced is to be found in the fanciful character of 
Euphorion in the Second Part of Faust. It is one of the most 
wonderful of Goethe's intellectual exploits to have conferred 
ae substance and beauty on an allegory which in less masterly 
ands would have been tedious and frigid. Helen, fearing the 
resentment of Menelaus, is advised by Mephistopheles, in the dis- 
guise of Phoreyas, to take refuge in a castle which, during the 
absence of the Spartan king, has been occupied by a strange band 
of heroes from the North, whose king and leader is no other than 
Faust. The newcomers are the German and Scandinavian con- 
querors of a distant age, under eponymic chiefs or dukes, German, 
Norman, Saxon, and Frank. More fully to represent the spirit of 
medieval chivalry, Faust wooes Helen in magniloquent and almost 
euphuistic phrase ; and the pair, representing the union of classic 
and modern imagination, retire alone into the halls of Faust’s 
Gothic stronghold. Soon afterwards Phorcyas informs the chorus 
of captive Trojan maidens, who are also elemental spirits, of the 
birth of a wondrous child of Faust and Helen, who, like Hermes 
in the Homeric hymn, is active and daring from his birth. 
Euphorion, who is in general modern art or poetry, apd more 
specifically Byron, is supernaturally agile, but unable to fly. To 
the alarm of his parents, he rises by leaps and bounds to the top of 
otherwise inaccessible rocks, where in a cleft he finds a mantle 
and a harp, with which he assumes the semblance of Apollo. 
After a dialogue conducted in the graceful lyrics of which Goethe 
alone had the secret, Euphorion, as he climbs higher, knows from 
the sea around him that he is on the Peloponnesus, perhaps at 
Missolonghi, and his song passes into a warlike strain appro- 
priate to the Greek enterprise of his famous prototype. He 
imagines that wings are sprouting from his shoulders, and he 
commits himself to the air. His garments bear him up {for a while, 
and a flash of light follows his course; but, in the words of the 
stage direction, ‘‘ A beautiful youth falls at the feet of his parents, 
and it is thought that in the dead a well-known form is recog- 
nized; but the bodily part at once disappears, the glory (aureole) 
shoots up to heaven like a comet, the dress, mantle, and lyre re- 
main on the ground.” The chorus laments him in a dirge which 
obviously relates to Byron :— 


Born to all that earth could give thee, 
High forefathers, mighty power, 

Lost to thee, alas! too early 

Snatched away thy youth’s fresh flower ; 
Piercing glance the world to measure, 
Pity for all hearts that moan, 

Glowing love of noblest women, 

And a music all thine own. 


The chorus then laments that he threw himself by his own choice 
into the inextricable net of destiny, and that he broke violently 
with custom and with law; but at last his lofty spirit gave the 
victory to a pure resolve, and he sought a noble object, but he could 
not succeed. As if to remind the careless reader that Euphorion 
personilies modern poetry in its most popular writer, Phoreyas or 
Mephistopheles takes up the robe, the mantle, and the lyre for the 
behoof of Byron’s successors and imitators. As Sir Theodore 
Martin has faithfully rendered the speech :— 


even bookworms or metaphysicians are capable of similar per- | 


Rare treasure irove is there to view ; 
The flame has disappeared, ’tis trae, 
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Yet is the world no whit the worse. 
Here is enough to consecrate 
A legion of the sons of versé. 
To scatter envy, malice, hate, 
Amongst the poetaster crew; 
And if to give them genius too 
Surpass my power, at least confess 
I can supply them with the dress. 
From the whoie episode it may be inferred that, in Goethe’s judg- 
ment, the Muse of Byron was only half divine. ‘he relics of 
Euphorion serve only for vulgar uses. On the other hand, the dress 
of Helen, or the study of classic art, who also vanishes after the 
loss of her child, bears Faust far away from the earth :— 
Hold fast, I say— 
’Tis not indeed the goddess thou hast lost, 
Yet is the thing divine. Turn to account 
Its priceless virtue, and ascend in air; 
High o’er all common things ’twill bear thee on, 
Wafted on ether, long as thou canst fly. 
The same judgment is indicated by the frequent reference to 
Byron’s character and history as distinguished from his poetic 
genius. In Helen, the representative of Greek antiquity, there is 
nothing personal, Although an examination of the opinions of 
so considerable a critic as Goethe is interesting, and possibly in- 
structive, the result, if it were certainly ascertained, is not 
decisive of the controversy on the merits of Byron. The natural 
and legitimate judges of the worth of the poet are those who speak 
his mother-tongue. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


N UIDE-BOOKS are regarded with very different feelings by 
the tourists who use them, by the hotel-keepers and shop- 
keepers of the countries they describe, and, lastly, by the natives 
of those countries who keep neither shops nor inns, and are 
annoyed, not benefitted, by invasion. The tourist, the modern 
nomad, regards his red-covered guide-book as one of his dearest 
treasures. He carries it about in his pocket, and consults it 


before he ventures to climb a hill or admire a picture. He wears | 


it like the badge of all his race, with an air of pride which is 
almost unaccountable. The air of the tourist is that of a warrior 
in a conquered country. Ile generally seems, moreover, to think 
himself a meritorious explorer of districts hitherto scarcely 
known to any but the compiler of his monitor. The hotel- 
keeper and the shop-keeper welcome the appearance of guide- 
books, strapped up with rugs and plaids, as the poet welcomes the 
first swallow, or, if he be an esthetic poet, the daffodils that 
came before the swallow dares. Guide-books are a sign 
of the sweet season when Cockneys must pay exorbitant 
prices for the privilege of passing sleepless nights in crowded 
coffee-rooms. But the less mercenary children of any 
country, especially of a beautiful and mountainous country 
like Scotland or the Lake district, look on guide-books 
as the mark of the Beast. These volumes attract ever-increasing 
bands of vagrom men and dowdy irrepressible women into regions 
of which quiet and solitude were the charms. Wordsworth used 
to feel this very much. We do not know that he ever wrote a sonnet 
against guide-books; but, if he did not, it was because he had ex- 
pended his energy in attacks on railways. The natives of the West- 
moreland and Oumberland hills and lakesides have a natural and 
undying antipathy to tourists. It is not pleasant if your fathers 
have left you a home by the silent shores of Windermere or on 
some fairy island of a lake to hear ’Arry howling his lyrical 
laments for “The Good Young Man who Died” under your 
windows, or enchanting the ear of night with a performance on 
the French horn. Boattuls of ’Arries make the still moonlit nights 
hideous on the English lakes, and coaches laden with this variety 
of our species will soon be toiling over every road in the High- 
lands. Every little fishing-inn will be full of men in preposterous 
tweeds, who will flog the amber pools with every absurd fly and 
patent artificial minnow that can be found in the shops of the 
Strand. Only along the beautiful north-western coast there are 
few inns, and nature and the divine race of lairds have everything 
their own way. This is an arrangement disliked by Mr. Baddeley, 
the author of a clever, though flippant, Guide-book to the High- 
lands of Scotland which has just been published. 

We cannot sympathize with Mr. Baddeley’s purpose, We re- 
gard the Highlands as Clough did the beautiful pool— 

T name not its name, lest inquisitive tourists 
Hunt it, and make it a lion, and get it at last into guide-books. 

Human nature is selfish enough to wish that tourists would be 
-content to leave the Highlands unvisited. Mark Twain has re- 
gretted that Christopher Columbus ever discovered the New World, 
and it seems almost a pity that Walter Scott discovered Scotland. 
The peace and quiet of the hills is gone, and, what is still more 
provoking, all the waters are over-tished. But regrets are vain. 
In spite of the landlords of Seotch inns (who really have done 
their best to frighten visitors away), people will come, and climb, 
and fish, and sketch, and light fires, and leave buttery pieces of 
newspaper and empty eggshells by the side of every burn and in 
every green place and on every high hill. We must, we presume, 
take things as we find them, and admit that, if a new Guide-book 
to the Highlands was a necessity, Mr. Baddeley has done his work 
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sufficiently well. It is not so minutely informed or elaborate as 
best of all these works, The Sportsman's Guide to Scotland, whichis 
the modern Caledonian Polyolbion. Mr. Baddeley leaves the fishj 
alone, and addresses people whose mild ambition is satisfied 
Scotch climbing, or whose enviable simplicity leads them to su 
that “ one of the chief objects of touring is a temporary relief fom 
all care and worry.” : 

There is some interest in Mr. Baddeley’s general remarks on the 
subject of travelling in Scotland. Why is it so expensive? Not 
because the railways make heavy charges, and not, says our author, 
because the prices on board the steamers are exorbitant, For 
our own part we think one shilling and threepence for a glass of 
brandy and soda-water an almost prohibitive tariff. But Mp, 
Baddeley is satisfied with the Clyde and Western steamers, He 
finds what he calls the ‘ bé/e noire of Scotch touring” in the hotel 
charges, which are amazing. ‘‘ He that will to Cupar maun to 
Cupar,” says the Scotch proverb. He may be “charged ‘ bed and 
attendance’ for the privilege of extending himself on three chair 
in a coflee-room, without a shred of covering beyond that 
which he carried on his person, and of being woke up by the 
arrival of the mail at 3 p.m.” But he will have been at Cupar, or 
wherever it may be, and for the rest of his life can repose on the 
consciousness of the feat. Next to exorbitant hotel people, Mr, 
Baddeley objects to “ the landed proprietary of Scotland, which is 
often opposed to the extension of tourist facilities.” This 0 
sition of the landed proprietary is based upon the laws which may 
or may not prevail in the planet Saturn (that comes within the 
ken of Mr. Gladstone's astronomical economy), but which certainly 
regulate the distribution of human wealth. An old Highland 
chief in Scott’s time used to say that a laird’s importance one 
depended on the number of clansmen on his estate, next on the 
black cattle, next on the sheep; ‘and I suppose,” said the old 
man, “that we shall come down to reckoning rats and mice,” 
This prophecy has not been exactly fulfilled: but now a landlords 
pleasure and wealth depend on grouse and deer. It is not in 
nature that he should like to have tourist “ stravaguing” through 
his forests and over his moors. Mr. Baddeley says innocently, 
“We think that the sport has very little to fear from the 
number of tourists who would avail themselves of a tree pass 
over all the deer forests in Scotland, if it were granted to 
them.” Dces he not know that that proud animal, ‘the stag, 
will not even endure a shepherd near the wastes where he 
wanders, and in late October makes love and war? It is 
often provoking to be prevented from crossing a particularly 
beautiful expanse of heath or skirting a loch side in Scotland, 
because the deer must not be disturbed. Perhaps stalling is a 
“ culpable luxury,” but it has not yet been abolished by any 
Scotch Land Act, and while landlords gain pleasure and protit 
from their forests, they will be “ opposed to the extension of tourist 
facilities.” After all they are no worse than Wordsworth, whose 
opposition to the extension of tourist facilities we have commented 
on already. Mr. Baddeley, correctly we think, finds the chief 
charm of Highland scenery in the glens and in the coasts. As for 
the mountains he declares that there are “ far too many of them. 
Their multiplicity is wearisome. . . . Scotch mountains are not 
individually strong enough to bear the constant and close competi- 
tion which they carry on with each other.” That is an English, 
and even a Cockney, view of the matter. Mr. Baddeley also 
surprises us by saying that the “fall of the leaf is fatal to 
the beauty of the glens.” We should have said that the glen 
were never so lovely as in the fall of the leaf, when 
the red clusters of the rowan vie with the golden tresses 
of the birds and the innumerable tints of the bracken. But 
Mr. Baddeley holds that bracken is scarce in Scotland. Has 
he ever seen the West Argyleshire coast, when the snow lies 
brilliantly white on the hills, while the seas and skies are as blue 
and the sun almost as brilliant as they are on the Mediterranean 
coasts ? He makes an exception “ in favour of real winter weather,’ 
and probably only means that wet winter days, when all the leaves 
have fallen, are not very attractive in the Highlands, a proposition 
> aan even the patriotism of Professor Blackie could scarcely 

ispute. 

In one respect—namely, his treatment of historical associations— 
we think that Mr. Baddeley really deserves to be handed over to 
Professor Blackie’s tender mercies. The Professor would probably 
simoke him to death in a cave, or keep him in a pit, plentifully 
supplied with cold salt beef and finnan haddocks, but deprived of 
any but sea water, till he died of thirst. It was in these and 
similar ways that the grand old Celts satistied their magnificent 
passion for revenge. And does not Mr. Baddeley deserve some 
such treatment? He speaks of th: past of the Highlands, when 
the soil was rich in men, not in red deer only, with undisguised 
contempt :— 

In the following pages we have touched as lightly as possible on those 
sanguinary episodes of clan history with which many of the most favoured 
spots in the Highlands are unfortunately associated. Healthy appreciation 
of a beautiful scene can hardly be enhanced by the knowledge that some 
desperate deed of rapine or revenge has been perpetrated in it ; and, sooth 
to say, such deeds, best fitted for record in the pages of a “penny dreadful,” 
form the staple commodity of Highland tradition. The stories, as told, 
contain no redeeming feature of either heroism or generosity, and we are 
much mistaken if, by their constant repetition, the character of the old 
Highland clans is not greatly traduced. 

Ts Ossian no better than the compiler of a penny dreadful? It is 
by remarks like these that the sentiment of a picturesque people 
is lacerated, and Highland innkeepers are driven to the wild justic: 
of extortion. Mr. Baddeley has annoying passages like this 
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n in a few miles we pass an old burial-ground called Tutum- 
h, ‘ the place of great slaughter,’ so named from a terrible 
clan fight some five ce’ aries ago, wherein ‘ Mac met Mac’ with 
the usual i consequences.” Many even of his tourist- 
readers might be glad to know more of the great clan fight, and 
the names, at least, of courageous men who dwelt where now is 
solitude. Indifferent, apparently, to William Drummond and Ben 
Jonson, Mr. Baddeley remarks that “ haunted Hawthornden” is 
paunted by card-sharpers. He chaffs Scott’s famous description of 
the chace, in the Lady of the Lake, and observes, without regret, 
that “ the historian would have had to substitute for Coilantogle 
Ford” “the great sluice of the Glasgow Waterworks.” These 
are blemishes in taste, and show that Mr. Baddeley has a limited 
and very modern interest in the country he describes. But his 
maps, lists of Gaelic names, and general information are clearly, 
4 we think, adequately, drawn and compiled, and the book is 
handy and sure to be useful, Its defects will not prevent it from 


being popular. 


“ 


LUCK; AND WHAT CAME OF IT.* 


HE author of Luck; and What Came of It is less wily than 

the common sort of novelists. He button-holes his critics in 

an introduction, wherein he advertises his work in terms at once 
explicit and ingenuous. He warns “ the gentlest of gentle readers ” 
that they are not to expect “any unconscionable amount of what 
js erroneously called sensation” from him; that they will 
“hanker” in vain “after details of bigamy, seduction, or myste- 
rious murder”; and that it will not be theirs “to sigh over the 
unmerited afflictions of a beautiful governess,” or “ admire the 
all butsuperhuman skill, ingenuity, and cunning of a detective police 
officer, with more brains in his head than Lord Thurlow, or any 
other Lord Chancellor who even looked wiser than it was possible 
for any legal luminary to be.” What the gentlest of gentle readers 
have to look forward to is “ a plain, unvarnished tale” of * the loves, 
the hopes, the fears, the joys, the sorrows, the fortunes, the misfor- 
tunes, the ups and downs, the reverses and the successes, of the 
sons and daughters of an ordinary English household, told in 
language that, if unpretending, aspires to be good English, with 
every word in its proper place, and no words too many.” If any of 
Dr. Mackay’s incidents seem extravagant, it is the fault, not of his 
invention, but of “ his perhaps too literal adherence to a fact which 
he knew to be a fact” ; always supposing, that is to say, that “ he 
or anybody else” can be said to “know anything to be a real, 
indubitable fact.” This, he reflects, with peculiar caution, “is 
far more than the author would like to assert of anything.” He 
goes on to observe that “anyhow” he “has not written the book 
idly, but with as much conscientiousness as any archbishop ever 
t into a sermon.” ‘The honourable boldness of this assertion 
is not to be gainsaid. Dr. Mackay, however, is afraid of its eflect 
on the gentlest of gentle readers; for he hastens to add that he 
does not “ consider his novel to be a sermon, or anything like 
one,” and does not “ wish any reader, gentle or ungentle,” to do 
80 either. “ Perhaps,” Dr. Mackay opines, “like the epistle of 
Robert Burns to his ‘ young friend,’ one of the finest of his im- 
mortal poems, there may be more of song in it than of sermon, 
and more of a faithful portrayal of the virtues and the follies of 
human life in our day and society than of either.” And, with a 
light and sparkling ery of “ Vogue la galére,” he dates his work 
as gallantly as Balzac himself might have done; and the gentlest 
of gentle readers are launched on the swilt current of his history 
without more ado. It will be strange indeed if some of them do 
not refrain from the adventure. They have heard their author's 
opinion of what lies before them, and the opinion is not altogether 
encouraging. In the hearing, too, they have discovered that 
Dr. Mackay has some knowledge of metaphysics, has heard of 
Lord Thurlow, is capable of misquotation, regards his English 
with decent pride, thinks lightly of archbishops and their sermons, 
has peculiar ideas as to the superfluous in words, and has not been 
able to make up his mind if his novel is a song, or “a plain, 
unvarnished tale,” or a “ faithful portrayal of the virtues and the 
follies of human life in our day and society.” And to the practised 
novel-monger information of this sort is the reverse of reassuring. 
. Mackay’s story is one of lost heirs and strawberry 
marks, Its principal personages are the Hon. Archibald Haugh- 
ton, miller and maltster, and manufacturer of agricultural in- 
struments; his wife, Jeanie, née Rutherford of Knockshoggle, 
who speaks an “ incurable Doric”; his son, Herbert, a young 
man with a turn for sculpture and original ideas on the sub- 
ject of marriage with models; his nephew, Lancelot; and 
is two daughters, Euphemia and Ettie, the latter of whom 
expresses herself in a mixed dialect of English and slang, while 
the first—a being full of sentiment, Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses, and “ literary aspirations ”—delivers herself in the 
stately and sonorous language of her author himself. The hero 
is a certain Oscar Lebrun. Oscar, who is Mr. Hawwhton’s 
foreman, is “a well-made man,” with “an aristocratic air 
and ing . .. the grace of a gentleman, who seems to 
have been born a gentleman, and to be maintained in that rank 
by his innate qualities and not by externals.” He is a French- 
man and a Communist, but he “ speaks English as well as 
any Englishman,’ being much given to the use of poly- 
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syllables, and to the employment of “like” as a conjunction. 
A child of the awful “Mary Ann,” he plays the piano in his 
leisure hours, and nourishes a secret passion for the gifted 
Euphemia, which impels him to blush when he meets and doffs 
his hat to her. Euphemia is deeply touched by these manifes- 
tations of sentiment, and is not slow to entertain a secret 
tenderness for their author! The Haughtons are encountered 
first of all in Paris. There, “some five or six weeks before 
the close of the Parliamentary Session of 1869,” in the reading- 
room of the Hétel du Louvre, Mr. Haughton is seen in the act of 
“awaiting the dilatory proceedings”.of Mrs. Haughton and the 
girls, to whom he is engaged for “a little dinner in the Palais- 
Royal,” and of being recalled to England by telegram to contest 
the borough of Swinston in the Liberal interest. From Swinston, 
where the bells “ring a merry peal” for the Liberal victor, 
the Haughtons move to London, where the head of the house, 
after taking the oaths and his seat, and shaking hands with the 
Speaker and Mr. Glynn, “the urbane and accomplished whip,” 
dines solemnly—* by invitation,” indeed—with the speculator, John 
Rigglesby, M.P. for Kilmacnoise, Lord O’Monaghan, a needy Irish 
peer, and his own brother, Colonel Haughton, and he is pictured 
to us drinking Romanée Conti,and bearing an active part in many 
pages of elaborate, but tedious, conversation. From London the 
family proceed to Oban, vid Edinburgh, at which city they 
are found shopping in} Princes Street, and putting up (for the 
sake of local colour) at “ MacGregor’s Royal Hotel.” These 
exciting experiences over, they “take the train to Greenock, 
avoiding Glasgow, and between nine and ten in the forenoon find 
themselves snugly on board the steamship Zona, amid a motley mul- 
titude of people bound for Ardrishaig and the west coast.” At Oban 
they are joined by Rigglesby, who persuades Haughton pére to in- 
vest 20,000/, in one of his banks, and by the 0’ Monaghan, who deter- 
mines to marry Ettie; and they indulge in intellectual talk to an 
extent unparalleled in fiction. Of course they steam to Staffa and 
Iona. It is a solemn and improving passage. “ Euphemia 
Haughton had been a diligent reader of the poetry and romance of 
Sir Walter Scott, and these scenes, familiar to her imagination, 
burst upon her delighted eyes in all their physical reality, infusing 
her whole being with a sense of joy and of anticipation realized, with 
which she found no one to sympathize so completely as her brother. 
He, with an artist’s eye,” &c. They gaze with rapture on “ the ancient 
castle of Duart” (the scene of an incident “commemorated by 
Thomas Campbell in his Ballad of Glenara, and by Joanna Baillie 
in her tragedy of The Family Legend”), and on Ardtornish, and 
Aros, “and many other castles celebrated in immortal verse ” 
besides; and, as they gaze, Euphemia reads “from Anderson’s 
Guide to the Highlands—a model of what a guide-book ought to 
be—a general description of those robber eyries, those pictu- 
resque remnants of times and manners long since passed away.” 
Soon the steamer is found “breasting the wild waves of the 
Ardnamurchan shore,” while Mr. Haughton plunges into conversa- 
tion with a German professor. The talk gets more intellectual than 
ever, the Professor going so far as to quote the Gaelic root of 
“ Staffa,” and to say of Dr. Johnson, a writer of whom Dr. Mackay 
does not approve, “ Er war ein dummer Esel.” At Stata “the 
ladies light up the whole scene with the brilliant colours of their 
costumes”; and Euphemia presses her brother’s hand, and 
whispers, “ This exceeds all I had ever imagined.” Straightway 
“a venerable person, who looked like an English clereyman,” pro- 
poses that “ the whole party should join in the Doxology,” and, 
“leading off in a deep sonorous voice,” is “ quickly joined by 
nearly all present,” Euphemia especially distinguishing herself, and 
asserting her claim to the poetic temperament with great success. 
On the return journey the Professor comes brilliantly to the front 
again, bursting with valuable information and the profoundest 
reflections. A casual thunderstorm has no sort of effect on him, 
though Rigglesby well nigh dies with fright. He enjoys the 
“uproar of the elements” in an intellectual manner, and he 
discourses eloquently of literature. “How I envy England 
the possession of Shakspeare and Byron,” says this un-German 
Teuton. ‘ My country has no writer that can compare with either 
of them, and 1 am afraid it never will. We cannot even match Robert 
Burns, whose Tam O'Shanter rivals Shakspeare, and stands unsur- 
passed for its beautiful blending of the grand, the tender, the 
humorous, the grotesque, the awful, and the horrible, pervaded by 
a strong undercurrent of wit and common sense. But, look! how 
this flash has lighted up earth, und air, and sea! Beautiful— 
exceedingly!” The statement thatit is the function of ‘“ under- 
currents” to “pervade” is one, by the way, well calculated to 
produce a weird and disturbing effect on ordinary minds, even 
though it proceed from a German Professor in a thunderstorm. 
But the Haughtons are used to this sort of thing at home, and like 
it. The German Professor imparts some pages more of informa- 
tion, and then disappears into space. Perhaps he was no German 
Professor at all, but only the author in disguise. Be this as it may, 
the Haughtons treat him with great consideration, and return to 
Swinston much the better for their trip. 

After this affairs get brisker, and tbe. Mackay’s facts begin to 
come in in good earnest. Rigglesby runs away and covers 
his retreat with a pretended suicide. He dies in a thunder- 
storm years afterwards. It is discovered that he has spent his 
shareholders’ millions in returning men to Parliament; a fact 
that reflects great credit on the acquisitiveness of the British 
Voter. The O’Monaghan borrows money of Mr. Haughton, and 
throws Ettie over for a rich widow’ and for some time that 
maiden nurses in her gentle breast ¢ hope that her papa will be 
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able to put the “horrid man” in prison for debt. Meanwhile, an | 


Inman steamer goes down in mid-ocean, and the head of the 
Haughtons is on the point of becoming Lord Ravelstone and of 
inheriting a hundred thousand pounds. Ire he does so, however, 
he requests that search be made fer the issue of un elder brother 
of his, who had married and died in France. Search is made 
accordingly, and a rightful heir turns up in the person of Oscar 
Lebrun, whose ambitious English and aristocratic bearing are 
thus accounted for clearly enough. Oscar has already told his 
love in polysyllables, and in polysyllables has been informed that 
his feelings were reciprocated ; but at the moment of his accession 
to the peerage he is in Paris, hard at work for the “ Mary Ann,” 
and helging on the ruin of the Bonaparte family. He scorns his 
new-found title, of course; but it occurs to him that, if he per- 
sists in Communism, he will have little or no chance of exchanging 
oratorical vows with his Euphemia. He at once resigns his post 
as a regenerator of suciety, and takes to carrying a sword-cane 
and a revolver; and soon afterwards he is shot down in Great 
Gerrard Street, Soho, and taken up for dead. All comes right 
in the end, however, and the correct Euphemia and the roble 
Oscar are duly made one. It is interesting to know that, in 
celebration of this auspicious event (as Dr, Mackay might say), 
“the bells of Swinston rang merry peals” once more, and 
“ largesses were given to all the local charities.” It is cordially 
to be hoped that Lord and Lady Ravelstone are more entertaining 
to each other than Dr. Mackay has been able to make them to 
his readers, or they must certainly have found the state of mar- 
riage tedious. 

In an underplot we are told of the loves of Lancelot Haughton 
anda farmer's daughter, Patty Tidy. Lancelot’s story is more 
amusing than Oscar's, but it is not amusing enough, and even 
in the gentlest of gentle readers it will awaken nothing like 
enthusiasm. Doubtless Oscar was a meritorious young man, and 
thoroughly deserved his peerage and Euphemia ; but, as nothing 
seems to have come of his “luck” but a very dull fiction, it 
seems aliost a pity that he did not cling to the Commune, and 
get shot by some of Gallifet’s troopers after the burning of Paris. 
As for Oscar's historian, it is evident that, write as he may, 
whether “ idly ” or with archiepiscopal “ conscientiousness,” he is 
far from entertaining asa novelist. Ile has done excellent work 
in his time, and it is matter for regret that he has been so ill- 
advised as to venture outside his peculiar province in letters, and 
to tempt fortune with a book so faulty and so uninteresting as 
Luck; and What Came of It. Dr. Mackay speaks with great 
scorn of Miss Braddon and Mr. Anthony Trollope. But most of 
those who read him will rate his claims to superiority very lightly 
indeed, and will feel inclined to wish, for their sake and his own, 
that he had done more to establish them than he has in the pre- 
sent publication. 


MORSHEAD’S HOUSE OF ATREUS.* 


R. MORSHEAD'S translation of the Agamemnon was 

noticed by us on its first publication, along with Mr. 
Browning’s extraordinary “ Transcript,” which happened to appear 
at the same time. He has now completed the work by adding 
the two other plays of the Orestean trilogy; and we may say 
with greater confidence, having the whole before us, what we 
said of the first instalment, that Mr. Morshead has achieved one 
of the most successful of English verse translations from the 
Greek. He combines qualifications unhappily not always found 
together—scholarship up to the modern standard, poetical feeling, 
and a command of dramatic and natural English. The example 
of living English poets enables a translator at this day to extend 
his power by using archaisms and uncommon metrical forms with 
much more freedom than would have been practicable twenty 
years ago. Mr. Morshead has wisely taken advantage of this. 
Much of his work in the choruses and lyric dialogue shows that 
he has studied Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Morris diligently, though 
not servilely ; and, Mr. Swinburne being a devoted student and 
imitator of A’schylus, this was not only reasonable and natural, but 
specially appropriate. We do not profess to have minutely compared 
Mr. Morshead’s work with the half-dozen or more metrical versions 
of the Oresteia or of the Agamemnon which already exist, and of 
which two or three have great merit. But we know enough of 
them to feel justified in saying that Mr. Morshead, while he yields 
to none of his predecessors in scholarship, has excelled them all in 
endowing his reproduction of Aéschylus with the force and livingspirit 
of English poetry. To attain this he has deliberately made some 
sacrifice of literalness. [is English is never bald or tame. He 
will expand the sense of an important word rather than lose its 
power. In the choruses he has even renour:ed antistrophic corre- 
spondence, thus laying himself open to the charge of laxity at the 
hands of severe scholars. Our own opinion is, that in an ideal 
translation of A®schylus—the translation which Mr. Swinburne 
could give us if he would—the correspondence would be preserved, 
But, after all, the structure of a Greek chorus is a thing only half 
understood by scholars (for we have but a vague knowledge at 
best of the movements which the metrical systems accom- 
panied, and which gave them their significance), and it 
is not understood at all by the English readers for whose 


* The “House of Atreus; being the Agamemnon, Libation-bearers, and 
Furies of Eschylus, Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. Morshead, 


— 
benefit translations are supposed to be made. Those who reag 
Mr. Morshead’s verse without the Greek will never misg ¢}; 
feature. Those who do kaow the Greek will have it in the G 
and will still find the translation acceptable as a companion to the 
original, It will not the less help them to grasp the poetieg 
value of passages which, owing to textual and grammatical diff. 
culties, it is difficult even for good scholars, reading them in the 
Creek, to appreciate as a whole with undisturbed enjoyment, 
This, we think, is by no means the least use of a good translation, 
and is particularly well supplied by Mr. Morshead’s. 

We are dealing with a translator who can afford to be tested 
difficult passages. Let us take one of Cassandra's speeches from 
the Ayamemnon :— 


‘ 
€x tavde rrowds BovArevey tiva 
«.7.A.—V. 1223. 


Mr. Morshead renders it thus :— 


For this, for this, I say, there plots revenge 

A coward hion, couching in the lair— 

Guarding the gate against my master’s foot— 
My master—mine—I bear the slave’s yoke now, 
And he, the lord of ships, who trod down Troy, 
Knows not the fawning treachery of tongue 

Of this thing false and doy-like—how her speech 
Glozes and sleeks her purpos:, till she win, 

By ill fite’s favour, the desire. chance, 

Moving like Ate to a secret end. 

O awetess soul! the wom:n slays her lord— 
Woman? what loathsome monster of the earth 
Were fit comparison 2? The double snake— 

Or Seylla, where she dwells, the seaman’s bane, 
Girt round about with rocks % some hag of hell, 
Naving a truceless curse upon her kin ? 

Hark! for 1 hear her now, in aweless joy, 

Cry the stern ery that tells of battle turned! 
How fain, forsooth, to greet her chief restored! 
Nay then, belicve me not: what skills b:ief, 
Or disbelief? Fate works its will—and thou, 
Pitying, will say anoa der ta’e wus true. 


Any English reader can jude of the style and expression of this 
for himself; and those who will turn to the Greek will find that 
every point of the original is fairly made. Only one critical 
remark occurs to us, and that does not affect this passage standing 
by itself. The turning of an oblique into a direct construction in 
the last line of our extract is an artitice which Mr. Morshead uses 
so constantly that, though perfectly fair in itself, it almost becomes 
a trick ; and sometimes it is used on insutlicient provocation, as 
in Zum. 691, where the words rd 1) ddiceiy are expanded into 


Enjoining, Zhou shalt do no unjust thing. 


We are tempted to linger on various passages of the Agamemnon, 
such as Clytemnestra’s speech over her husband's body, with its 
all but untranslatable note of triumph— 


€ornxa era’ én’ 
This is rendered by Mr. Morshead—not without reminiscence of 
Mr. Browning in his happier moments — 


All is avowed, and, as I smote, I stand 
With foot set firm upon a finished thing: 


But we must pass on to the other plays of the trilogy. The 
Choephore is in one way somewhat easier for the translator than 
other Greek plays, for the very reason that makes it more trouble- 
some to editors, Many of the lyric parts have come down to us, 
through the ignorance and blunders of successive generations of 
scribes, in such a state that we cannot say with anything like 
reasonable certainty what A‘schylus wrote. There is reason to 
suspect that often the confusion has been worse confoonded by 
rash attempts at emendation, and it is more than possible that the 
clue to the true sense and reading may be hopelessly defaced or 
lost. One process, not improbably commoner than we yet know, 
and a very destructive one, is the superseding of a rare word by 
an early gloss. The gloss itself is corrupted by clerical error, or 
is perceived by a later scribe to be inconsistent with the metre; 
in the latter case it is rudely emended without regard to context, 
or, it may be, the error is ascribed to a perfectly sound reading in 
the corresponding strophe, which is tampered with accordingly to 
the confusion of the whole ‘passage. In this state of things all 
that can be expected of a translator is to give as best he can what 
he thinks on the whole the poet's general intention is most likely 
to have been; and this Mr. Morshead has done with good judg- 
ment. We do not see that he has made use of an ingenious paper 
contributed last year to the Journal of Philoloyy by Mr. A. W. 
Verrall, which contains in the first place a discussion of one of the 
most dislocated choruses in this play, and incidentally emendations 
of several other places in the Oresteia. Mr. Verrall’s readings 
seldom fail to improve the poetical effect, and some of them are to 
our mind almost certainly right. Thus, in the Choephore Electra 
(or the Chorus?) describes Agamemnon’s unhonoured burial :— 
Aweless in hate, O mother, sternly brave! 

As in a foeman’s grave 
Thou laid’st in earth a king, but to the bier 

No citizen drew near,— 
Thy husband, thine, yet for his obsequies 

Thou bad’st no wail arise! 
Orestes replies with the bald and barely grammatical exclama- 
tion, 
7) dripws éde§as, oipor, 
which ought to mean, if it can, “ Alas! it is our shame that thou 
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dost speak” (Mr. Morshead). Mr. Verrall, having amply shown 
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erwise that rd wav is a favourite corruption in the tragedians, 
and especially in this trilogy, conjectures ’ 
rapay 
It was a felon’s burial, Fie upon it! 
The becomes at once pertinent and pointed. Mr. Verrall’s 

ro mavin v. 331 seems to us equally probable. His recon- 
struction of the choric ode aforesaid, at vv. 935-972, though too 
daring for an editor to adopt, contains material improvements of 
the sense which a translator might fairly profit y» owever, Mr. 
Morshead could not be expected to go beyond the received text ; 
and, indeed, his version may well have been written before Mr. 
Verrall’s article appeared. 

The chief difficulties in the Choephore, as we have said, are with 
the choruses. But Mr. Morshead does not relax his effort or miss 
his opportunities in the dialogue. Sometimes the ring of the best 
dramatic English is admirably caught, as when Orestes appeals to 
his countrymen as 

Argive men, 


Minions of valour, who, with soul of fire, 
Did make of fenced Troy a ruinous heap. 


So the short and stern exhortation of Pylades— 
dravras €x$povs trav mhéov— 


is very happily given :— 
Choose theu the hate of all men, not of Gods. 

In the translation of the Eumenides the same excellence is 
maintained. The following extract from the last stasimon may be 
taken as a specimen : — 

Know, that a throne there is that may rot pass away. 
And one that sitteth on it—even Fear, 
Searching with steadfast eyes man’s inner soul! 
Wisdom is child of pain, and born with many a tear ; 
But who henceforth, 
What man of mortal men, what nation upon earth, 
That holdeth nought in awe nor in the light 
Of inner reverence, shall worship Right 
As in the older day ? 
Praise not, O man, the life beyond control, 
Nor that which bows unto a tyrant’s sway, 
Know, that the middle way 
Is dearest unto God, and they thereon who wend, 
They shall achieve the end ; 
But they who wander or to left or right 
Are sinners in His sight. 
Take to thine heart this one—this soothfast word— 
Of wantonness, impiety is sire ; 
Only from calm control and sanity unstirred 
Cometh true weal, the goal of every man’s desire, 
The translation, however, must be read as a whole to appreciate 
the fine perception with which the varying moods of the choric 
parts are realized, and the command of English verse with which 
they are expressed. It might have been an improvement to add a 
few notes calling the English reader’s attention to the curious] 
technical character of the motive and argument running Seteh 
the play. The dramatic subject is, in fact, the suit against Orestes 
for the slaying of his mother. Itis taken up by the Erinyes as 
the supernatural avengers of blood, Orestes, who would have 
been one of the natural avengers, being himself the slayer. But 
otherwise the proceedings are strictly regular, and the ideas and 
tices of archaic criminal law are scrupulously observed. The 
saving “ballot of Athena,” the casting vote which was never 
actually cast, is interesting as one of the earliest certain examples 
of a legal fiction. Probably this point of the Orestes legend was 
invented to furnish a precedent of indisputable authority for the 
humane practice of giving the accused the benefit of an equal 
division. The merely negative rule, that there could be no con- 
demnation without a majority of condemning votes, did not satisfy 
the archaic legal miud. Something was wanted to turn the scale, 
and the Wipos *AGyvas was opportunely discovered. The whole 
Orestean trilogy, we need hardly add, is deeply interesting as an 
exposition of an order of religious and ceremonial ideas which was 
on the point of being broken up, or already breaking up, when 
Aschylus wrote. 


MEMORIALS OF ROBERT SMITH CANDLISH, D.D.* 


FPHERE are perhaps many Scotch Freekirkers who will find it 
possible to read the whole of Dr. Wilson’s bulky volume; 
other Scotchmen may read half of it; but we can scarcely con- 
ceive that an Englishman, unless he be a Calvinist and Presby- 
terian of the Scotch type, or unless it lie in the path of his duty as 
a reviewer, will be able to read ever a quarter of it. Dr. Candlish 

ved a biography, for with the exception of Dr. Chalmers he 
was the most prominent actor in the famous Disruption. The 
interval between the two men was certainly a wide one. There 
was something approaching to genius in Chalmers, which can hardly 
be said of Candlish; but he had a sufliciently distinctive character, 
and he did sufficiently notable work, to deserve a better biography 
than be has at length received, especially as he has waited longer 
for a biographer than some of his less eminent colleagues of the 
Disruption. The history of that epoch-making event in the ec- 
clesiastical and religious life of modern Scotland has been related 
80 often by Scotch historians and biographers, both from the 
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* Memorials oj Robert Smith Candlish, D.D. 
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“ Established” and the “Free” points of view, that we shall 
make no attempt to re-tell even the barest outline of it. In Free 
Kirk literature it is represented as the most ificent, heroic, 
and self-sacrificing conflict of modern ecclesiastical history; in 
Established Kirk literature its heroes and saints are dwarfed into 
exceedingly cautious, canny, business-like, contriving Scots, who 
made very sure of their ground before and, erected their new tents 
upon it. Its curious action upon England, or rather upon English 
Dissent, has never yet been fully traced out. e English 
Dissenting sects have been largely officered by Scotchmen, especially 
in the wealthy middle-class districts of London and the populous 
towns. The Scottish Disruption quickened their emulation, and 
the anti-State-Churchism, or so-called Liberationism, became, as 
it now remains, the prominent dogma—the articulus stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesia of the English Independents and _ Baptists, 
the successors of Owen and Tombes. The “Three De- 
nominations,” as the English Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists had hitherto been content to name them- 
selves, suddenly discovered that their proper title was “The 
Free Churches,” and a similar exchange of old titles for grandi- 
loquent new ones was in time adopted by every subdivision of 

esleyan Methodism, if not by Cablene Plymouth Brethren, 
Salvation Armies, and the various anti-clerical sects. Mr. Mialli 
was a sort of spiritual child of Drs. Ohalmers and Candlish, and 
his unEnglish dogma of Liberationism was grounded upon con- 
pee of the State and of the Church which were fundamentally 
Calvinistic and Scottish. 

Dr. Wilson's method of writing biography is the worst possible. 
He has filled his book, as a dustman fills his cart, by heaping into 
it everything which he can collect, without spending thought 
and time upon a comparative probation of the materials. Long 
speeches, which any reader with a serious sense of the value of 
time would omit if he found them in a newspaper, are solemnly 
reproduced. He even prints the Doctor's letters describing Mrs. 
Candlish’s tic, details of illnesses, small domestic nothings, state of 
the weather, drives and railway journeys, and the most ordi 
household gossip. We began to count Dr. Candlish’s weather re- 
ports, as reprinted by Dr. Wilson, but gave up the task—they are 
so numerous, and are not in the least Senistice ; while many of 
the letters, and excerpts from letters, contain scarcely me mere | 
more solid. Amidst the broken saucepans, old bottles, and ge’ 
heavy rubbish of Dr. Wilson’s biographical cinder-heap, many 
valuable details lie hid, and the student of the “sociology” of 
sect-formation will here and there find something to reward him 
for the trouble of the search. Dr. Candlish’s life falls naturally 
into three parts—first as a Conformist, secondly as a Noncon- 
formist, lastly as a formal Dissenter or Separatist. : 

Robert Smith Candlish was born at Edinburgh in 1806. His 
father had been intended for the ministry, but found the Scotch 
Calvinist confession too narrow, and he was too clear and honest a 
man to “ preach doctrines which,” as he said, “I donot believe.” He 
turned to medicine as his calling. He was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Burns. Indeed, the poet spoke of him to Hill the 
bookseller. as “‘Candlish, the earliest friend, except my only 
brother, that I have on earth, and one of the worthiest fellows 
that ever any man called by the name of friend.” He married 
Jane Smith, whom Burns included among his six Belles of 
Mauchlin :—“ Miss Smith, she has wit.” She was early left a 
widow, with two sons and two daughters, and with a very narrow 
income. Robert was her second son. He was never sent to a 
public school, but was educated by his mother, evidently a woman 
of fine character, “to whom he owed more,” as Mr. Urquhart 
writes, “than to all his other teachers.” She had other pupils, 
boys and girls. His elder brother, James, was cut off by typhus 
fever just as he was about to enter on his duties as professor of 
surgery ; his contemporaries predicted a distinguished career for 
him both as physician and professor, and the mother used to say 
“ Robert was naething thocht o’ so long as James lived.” Robert 
excelled as an athlete, and long retained his passion for eager 
running, climbing, and football; to these he added rowing, whi 
he acquired at Eton, whither he went in 1826 as tutor to ome 
baronet, Sir Hugh Hume Campbell of Marchmont. e 
entered the University of Glasgow in 1818 at the early age of 
thirteen; his name often appeared in the prize-lists; amongst the 
efforts by which he earned this distinction we find a vacation 
theme on the controversy between the Nominalists and Realists, 
and best essays on the Roman Dictatorship, Roman Censorship, 
and the poetical character of Aristophanes as displayed in the con- 
ception and execution of the Clouds. We imagine that the 
liberal and unpuritanical traditions of his father must have sur- 
vived for some time in the family, for the two brothers were not, 
only passionate lovers of the and amateur actors, butt 
whenever any celebrated actors visited Glasgow the em 
were taken to the theatre, He entered the veo in. 
1823, and left it in 1826. A letter to some of profes- 
sors asking them “to send the most able young man they could. 
recommend to to Eton as tutor” procured for Robert. 
Candlish his early acquaintance with England. The young 
Scotchman’s criticisms of English school life are fresh an 
entertaining. His stay at Eton confirmed his prejudices in, 
favour of the Scotch system of education. “ is not 
much work done here,” he wrote in May, 1837. “ What with. 
Saints’ days (for in regarding Saints’ days oy very ortho- 
dox), Founders’ days, Bishops’ days, &c., they ve one or 
two holidays, besides half-holidays, every week, in consequence 
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of which they get off half their verses as well as no small portion 
‘of their lessons. Ido not see the benefit of their committing to 
memory so much as they do, more especially as they do not com- 
mit it perfectly. I think they read too many authors at the same 
time,” He studied Barrow, whom he called his “ model,” read 
Bishop Horsley with warm admiration, and was very far from the 
Calvinism which he afterwards adopted. His letters from Eton 
to Scotland show his great anxiety that the Assembly of the 
National Kirk should break with some of its rigid traditions, “I 
hope for the credit of the Assembly,” he wrote to Mr. Urquhart, 
“they will not be so selfish as to petition for the relief of Presby- 
terian Dissenters alone from the Test Act. Why not be consis- 
tent, and make the atom general? I wish they would add to 
‘it one for Oatholic Emancipation. What a fine oxomple of Chris- 
tian charity and ey | would our Church then hold out to 
other Churches. But I fear we are still so bigoted as to wish 
only those of our own sect to enjoy fect freedom and to be de- 
divered from all civil disabilities.” his language in later life was 
very different; he became one of the most frequent and acceptable of 
the public denouncers of “ the Man of Sin,” and Dr. Wilson gives 
long extracts from his fervid anti-Popery speeches. It is curious 
also to find that in early life he ventured to speak in defence of 
the patronage system. He held that it should not be altogether 
s#bolished, but that “the sale of it should be rendered illegal. I 
mean,” he adds, “that it should be attached to the land, and, if 
ible, I should like to see some more effectual check than there 

as at present on the part of the people against its abuse.” He left 
Eton for a short time in order to be examined by the Presbytery 
of Glasgow, but returned to fulfil his duties as tutor. His whole 
‘tay in England lasted nearly two years. In 1828 he was licensed 
as @ preacher, and became assistant to Dr. Gavin Gibb, minister 
of St. Andrews, Glasgow, who was also Professor of Hebrew at 
the University. Dr. Gibb was evidently a “ Moderate,” and con- 
sequently obtains small notice from the biographer. Candlish him- 
self was still far from being “ Presbyterian True Blue,” and pro- 
dably still held the opinions he had expressed at Eton while reading 
McCrie’s Life of Andrew Melville, “I cannot help smiling sometimes 
at McOrie’s almost Quixotic admiration of the Reformers.” He 
served next at Bonhill, as assistant to Mr. Gregor, a man of whom 
we should like to know more. Though he was “without much Evan- 
ical fervour,” as Dr. Wilson tells us, he had a rich fund of dry 
umour. After obtaining a curate, he refused to preach himself, 
to the loss of the people, as we should imagine. ‘“ What is the 
use,” he asked, “of keeping a dog, and then barking yourself?” 
Asa “Moderate,” Mr. Gregor was a strict enforcer of morality, 
temperance, cleanliness, and other “ deadly doing.” One Sunday, 
after Candlish had preached, the old clergyman went up into the 
The cholera was then about “ first visiting this country,” 


pulpit 
.as Dr. Wilson says, and the aged yas thought that he ought to 


give his flock a few useful hints about their self-preservation. His 
point was cleanliness, ‘‘ My friends,” said he, “ you may 
have heard of a substance that has been lately invented, called 
Mackintosh’s — cloth, which has the property of keeping out 
wet from the body. It has been found, however, that the wearing 
of this cloth is not very good for the health—while it keeps out 
the wet it has also the effect of keeping in the moisture of the 
body, and that is injurious. Now it stands to reason that a coat- 
ing of dirt will have much the same effect as Mackintosh’s patent 
cloth.” His little sermon on temperance, which was aimed at the 
country gentlemen rather than at the poor, was equally pointed, 
“T used to think, my friends, that a glass of toddy atter dinner 
was good for digestion. But I have come to have some doubt 
about it. You may have seen in the windows of apothecaries’ 
shops various animal substances in glass jars, preserved in spirits. 
Now, if spirits have the effect of preserving animal substances, 
they can hardly be good for digestion. But you must not 
think it is only spirits about which you need be careful, for I can 
tell you that if you get drunk on port wine you will not be sober 
for a week.” Candlish himself still had the dark reputation of 
‘being a “ Moderate.” When he was trying to obtain the Assis- 
tantship of St. George’s, Edinburgh, “ vile report,” as he 
himself wrote at this period, “ the vile report of Moderation was 
evived.” Perhaps his eagerness to purge himself of this eccen- 
tric calumny, which interfered with his advance in his profession, 
first moved him to turn his face in that direction which ended in 
formal Dissent. At his first entry upon his work as assistant- 
minister of an important church in the capital, he showed 
no trace of Nonconformity, still less of formal Dissent. He was 
loud in his praise of Dr. Chalmers for his “ grand assertion of the 
great principle of a National Church.” is view of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs was extremely pessimist. “The Church 
here,” he wrote in February 1854, “is truly in danger. A Radical 

istracy,and an infidel or semi-infidel population, urged on by 
our Political Dissenters—who seem to have merged their spiritual 
calling and their religious duties in the work of revolutionary 
te are formidable adversaries.” By his passage out 
of the camp of the “ Moderates ” into the camp of the Evangelicals, 
Candlish himself soon became a revolutio agitator. The stages 
of this change are not clearly defined by his biographer. It is evi- 
dent that he fretted somewhat in his position as a mere curate. 
“ These assistantships,” he complained, “are not good. They 
give too much duty with too little weiyht. A man cannot tell 
what he is—he is neither fish nor flesh. He cannot assume the 
status of a minister, and yet he is in the situation of one.” He 


terian Church in London, the pastorship of which “ had 
vacant by the removal of Edward Irving,” and he showed hig 
emg by declining to succeed that brilliant but erratic 9; 
hirty-four years later, in a funeral sermon on Dr, James Hamil} 
of Regent Square Chapel,'Oandlish said that he “ narrowly 
escaped ” being the pastor of the remnant of Irving’s congregatign + 
but the story as told by Dr. Wilson seems to show that his 
preference for Edinburgh was cool and deliberate. His assistant. 
ship did not last long. Young as he was, he soon obtained hig 
coveted independence, and became incumbent of the important 
parish of St. George. Dr. Wilson gives him a high character gy 
a parochial organizer; but it is evident that he soon began to 
regard the world, or at least Scotland, as his parish. He threw 
himself, heart and soul, with great physical strength, and with no 
ordinary powers as a casuist and Seieten, into the fight againg 
patronage and the struggle for “Christ's Crown.” We need 
scarcely say that he was inferior to his colleague Chalmers in 
pure eloquence. But the Free Kirk cause owes something to hig 
early “ worldly” culture and his boyish dramatic exercigeg. 
nature was against him, art and labour alone enabled him to over. 
come the screeching voice, the extravagant gesticulation, and the 
awkward manner which he at first exhibited in the pulpit. As g 
casuist, however, we are inclined to place him far before Chalmers, 
Both these eminent Disrupters had been passionate advocates for 
the nationality of the Church, When the logic of events forced 
them to become formal Dissenters from the very Church whoge 
nationality they had hitherto asserted, they had to provide them. 
selves and their fellow-separatists of the Free Kirk with a pseudo. 
nationality. The new Society which they had created had not 
merely to assert, like other sects, that it was the true Church of 
Christ ; it had also to declare itself the genuine and ancient and 
historical Church of Scotland. To cut a branch off an oak, and 
then to prove that it is the original tree, and that the old trunk it. 
self is a mere schismatical offshoot, is a hard task for the most facile 
of casuists. Dr. Candlish was a thoroughly honest man, but we 
find it difficult to understand how his quaint arguments could ever 
have satisfied himself and his fellow Freekirkers. In 1855, twelve 
years after the formation of the Free Church, during a propagandist 
campaign, Dr. Candlish solemnly made the following statement at 
a public meeting in Glasgow :—“ The date of the existence of the 
present Established Church of Scotland is 1843. The date of 
our existence is 1560.” The rationalistic free-handling of Holy 
Scripture in the Free Kirk of 1881, at which the doctrinal suc 
cessors of Chalmers and Candlish are staggered and appalled, may 
possibly be the natural outcome of Dr. Candlish’s rationalistic 
free-handling of chronology and history at the beginning of the 
movement. His free-and-easy elaboration of his amazing chrono- 
logical hypothesis is simply a statement and not an argument. 
Each old Established parochial kirk was to be doubled by a new 
Free parochial kirk, and each old Established manse by a new 
Free manse; and the Scottish people were to be urged to ex- 
tinguish the debts contracted by this wholesale and ubiquitous 
sectarian competition upon the plea that the new kirk was the 
old one, and that the old kirk wasa new one. “ We can trace 
our unbroken pedigree,” said Dr. Candlish, “through many vicis- 
situdes, trials, and persecutions, from that eventful year when first 
the General Assembly met in Scotland; by all the Listorical signs 
and marks which can possibly identify a national Church, we can 
certainly trace our descent, far more clearly than any bishop can 
trace back his to the apostles. That being our position, we are 
not, in the exercise of any false or spurious charity, to be found 
fora moment admitting that the Established Church as it now 
exists is a Church of older date than the last thirteen years.” On 
these novel principles of destructive historical criticism, it is 
evident that if the Ritualists, or the Evangelicals, or the 
Latitudinarians were to take themselves out of the Church of 
England in 1881, and set up a new communion, the actual and 
ancient Ecclesia Anglicana of the great Charter and the Act 
of Uniformity would immediately enter upon the first year of 
its existence. There was a hard grain of logic in the midst of 
this egregious assumption of the Freekirkers that a runaway 
daughter is three hundred years older than her mother. After as- 
serting that the wholesale excommunication of a tercentenarian 
Established Church by an infant Free Church was “ entirely 
consistent with the purest and widest exercise of Christian 
charity,” Dr. Candlish added the one only true remark in his 
apology for the Scottish schism: “ but, be that as it may, 
they are the views which, in consistency, the Free Church 
must hold, maintain, and avow in the face of all the world.” 
There can be no doubt of it, and the fact that such an h 
thesis was demanded by their position is the severest possible 
condemnation of that position. The creation of the Free Kirk, 
which looked superficially like a gorgeous outward triumph of 
the Scottish-Calvinistic theory of the Church, synchronized with 
the internal breaking-up of Scottish Calvinism. Three years after 
the formation of the new Kirk, J. M. Campbell wrote to Thomas 
Erskine, “The Calvinism of Scotland is breaking up fast.” 
We take leave to add that the break-up is significantly per- 
ceptible in that very community which was separated and orga- 
the very object of perpetuating the Calvinism of 
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RECENT POETRY.* 


jewing Miss Robinson’s Handful of Honeysuckle, three 
- bw ame we drew attention at once to the singular promise 
remarkable little volume, and to the danger which its 
ran in imitating the foibles and weaknesses of a mannered 
school. The original poems which follow the translation that 
heads our list prove unmistakably that the poetess has listened to 
the voice of her more sober critics, and has not been intoxicated 
the chorus of praise which ted her first book. Miss 
inson has yet much to learn and to gain before we can accept 
her as one of the recognized band of living English poets; but we 
may truthfully say that there are not many candidates for this 
honour, among the younger generation, whose work is more inter- 
eating 


of 


and promising than hers. Perhaps the best sign about 
her new book is that she has completely broken away from 
the povtiy affectation that gave her first book vogue with a 
certain of readers, but which made others doubtful of her 
final success. That she has chosen to herald her new poems 
a translation of one of the tragedies of Euripides is probably 
nothing more than a desire to emulate the poetesses of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding her own, and to claim no less profici- 
in Greek than has been proved by Mrs. Browning, Miss Anna 
Swanwick, and Mrs, Augusta Webster. The translation has been 
well carried out and — revised ; in limpid style and general 
success of treatment it eq the performances of the ladies just 
mentioned, and presents, on the whole, a very creditable waste of 
energy, and a very uninteresting display of talent. But the “ Red 
Clove,” the first of the original poems, restores us at once to atten- 
tion and vivacity. It is a versification into ottava rima of a 
strangely pathetic and ingenious story by the old novelist Giraldi 
Cinthio, and is in every way a remarkable piece of writing. The 
vigour of narrative style, the tenderness of touch, the feminine in- 
tensity and delicacy of passion, which inform this little romance 
of fifty stanzas give us a ag to expect excellent work from Miss 
Robinson in the future. No recent poet, no verse-writer since Mr. 
Morris, has told a story so fluently, and her manner is entirely 
different from that of Mr. Morris. Among other narratives in verse 
we commend the saintly story of “ The Gardener of Sinope ” more 
than the ballad of “Captain Ortis’ Booty,” which is too much in 
Mr. Browning’s manner. “The Lake of Charlemain” is a very 
striking piece, and in “ Una Selva Oscura” we find a reverie of 
t beauty and solemnity. Some of the sonnets are of a very 
h merit. On the other hand, “Ona Reed Pipe” seems to us 
weak and insincere, and the series of “ London Studies ” almost 
puerile, It is plain that, although Miss Robinson has made a great 
advance in her art, she is still not perfect in it, and in a purely 
lyrical sense we find nothing in the new volume quite so good as 
And shall I weep that Love’s no more?” But all readers of 
poetry should turn to the “ Red Clove,” one of the most charming 
contributions to poetic story that we have met with for a long 
while. We have space only to quote the closing stanza :— 


For long she lay alone below the shade 
Of laurel trees that yet her memory keep ; 
Since never again her husband came, nor made 
Atonement for a woe too grave and deep. 
She lay alone till mourning lovers laid 
Her true Antonio in her tomb to sleep ; 
And they that buried him beside his love 
Found, on the shapeless dust, a blossoming clove. 


In reviewing Bible Tragedies we pass, as Mr. Swinburne would 
say, from “the youngest to the oldest singer, that England bears.” 
Mr. Horne has been before the public so many years, and has 
teaped so many honours, that he can hardly expect us to exercise 
our privilege of criticism upon his latest work with complete free- 
dom of speech. That the octogenarian poet should still write at all 
is in itself a marvel ; that he should write so well is singular indeed. 
There is no prefatory note to tell us that either of the three dramas 
here presented to us has been printed before, but all students of 
literature will be aware that the third, “Judas Iscariot; a 
Mystery,” is a reprint of Judas Iscariot ; a Miracle Play, published, 
with other poems, as long ago as 1848. This is recognized as 
containing some of Mr. Horne’s finest passages of blank verse, 
although from the nature of the story, and the bondage which a 
Scripture theme inflicts upon a dramatist, not so many of his 
Vigorous tragic situations. In comparing the text of 1831 with 
that of 1848 we do not find that many alterations have been 
made ; what have been adopted refer mainly to the first act, and 
consist in concisions and a few slight additions. We are glad to 
see that the noble close of the tragedy, the dramatic agony of 
Judas, remains unaltered. Nothing that Mr. Horne has written 
surpasses this final soliloquy in grandeur and passion; nothing 

ves him to be so near in kindred to the great Elizabethans. 

e cannot say that the two new dramas equal Judas Iscariot in 
poetic fire. John the ry oy is too closely moulded upon the 
words of Scripture, which lose alike their dignity and their force 
by being dragged into the very body of blank verse. But it con- 
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| 
tains some charming choral passages, as this, spoken after John’s 
decease by his sorrowing disciples:—- 
We followed thee, like moons that turn 

Around a planet, and receive 

The orbit course wherein they live, 
Pure fire in each transparent urn, 
Which glorifies, yet does not burn. 


And this, which is full of Mr, Horne’s peculiar manner of thinking 
and writing :— 
the shore,— 


The prickly-pear’s bush clum 
its breast,— 


Rich carmine movements 
The mastic, cypress, sycamore 
Have inward currents without rest : 
The shell-fish, close-lock’d, graved in sand, 
Beneath the wave knows sea from land, 
While in deep darkness tremulous,— 
But nothing moves in John’s dark house ! 


For “Rahman,” an apocryphal book of Job’s wife, written im 
chapter and verse, after the manner of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, we have no sympathy. We regret that Mr. Horne 
should have allowed himself to be persuaded to publish what, in 
spite of the author's genius, is no more fit to be regarded as 
literature than the Proverbial Philosophy or the translation of the- 
Book of Jasher. 
Among those who take verse to be their friend, and not their: 
mistress, and cultivate an elegant accomplishment rather than 
follow an irresistible impulse, Professor Nichol takes a high place. 
He has practised poetry, as the dates of the pieces in his present. 
volume prove, from early youth, and he is almost too well equipped 
in all that forethought and scholarship can secure for him. His. 
verses are severe, intellectual, and interesting; but they are 
rarely moving, and perhaps never charming. They move stiffly, 
without speed or fire; and the reader never turns to a piece: 
that he has ames to secure a repetition of a remembered pleasure, 
Yet it would be unjust to deny the great merit of such a sus-- 
tained exercise in blank verse as The Death of Themistocles. Like- 
the Hannibal of the same writer, it never sinks to poverty of ex- 
pression, never soars into bombast; it is dignified, careful, con- 
scientious work throughout. The smaller pieces are less to our 
taste; and a quotation from the “ Epilogue,” which is one of the- 
cleverest of them, will give a not unfair idea of Professor Nichol’s. 
poetical manner at its best, as well as an indication of the causes. 
of his general failure :— 
Aphrodite wooed and won me, rising roseate from the sea, 
hen the spring of life was flushing, and the fresh hlood throbbing free ;. 
Swift-heeled Hermes, bright thoughts bringing, Phebus, wars 
wisdoms singing, 
Twining Nymphs and Graces lured me, ere my 1 set on thee : 
Donna Vera, Donna Vera! 
Then the solemn gloom and glories of the dim transition days, 
Vestals chanting Roman anthems, Covenanters, Hebrew lays— 
Broken fragments of thy meaning, simple Faith’s impatient gleaning—. 
Held me in religious rapture, till thy ce broke the maze, 
Donna Vera, Donna Vera! 


This is all very well; but this is not the temperament of the poet. 
The poet remains a child in love, in faith, even in disregard, some- 
times, of “ Donna Vera.” Professor Nichol is grown up, he is a 
disenchanted adult, and for this life at least he cannot take the: 
et’s place, and “become as a little child.” There are some 
eights unattainable even to the robust sceptic. 
he four volumes that lie before us to-day are curiously distinct. 
from one another in aim and quality, while alike: in possessing 
merits that lift them far above the ordinary average of current. 
verse, But the anonymous author of Dorothy has produced a —_ 
that is so unique in form and matter that, in comparison with it, 
Miss Robinson seems to be a lyrist of the school of Professor 
Nichol, and The Death of Themistocles undistinguishable from 
Judas Iscariot, The story and the treatment alike are homely in. 
the extreme, as homely as those employed by Clough in the Bothie 
of Tober-na- Vuolich, but they are sustained and illuminated by at: 
least as much distinction of style. Dorothy isa maid of all work 
at White Rose Farm, where she was born of a mother as humble 
as herself, whose beauty had betrayed her to a young man of 
fashion staying for the shooting at the Castle hard ay The- 
daughter has inherited the refinement of the father combined with 
the lovely features of the mother, and possesses a gravity and: 
depth of character that is all her own, The head gamekeeper, 
Mr. Robert, falls in love with her and marries her, after her having 
successfully withstood the wiles of the nephew of her unknowm 
father. The plot is very slight indeed; the merit of the poem 
consists in its accurate and incisive studies of country life, which 
reveal a new landscape poet, and in its exquisite use of dialect in 
familiar conversation. As long as the rustic characters are alone 
together there is not a fault in truth of tone, but the gentlefolks 
are more conventionally drawn. It is very difficult to quote with 
satisfaction from a poem that reste its claim to our attention not 
on workmanship, but on interest of narrative and sustained fresh- 
ness and vigour. But this picturesque description of ploughing 
may perhaps be separated from its context with as little injury as 
any other 
Oh, how delightful to see the ite of the furrows 
Climbing fo regular lines them =r side of ‘the hill! 
Stretching in beautiful curves, as it seems at a distance, but really 
Straight as the strings of a harp; ranged in great octaves, like : 


For you shall see, in the sun, all purple and steely and shining, 
Ranges of long bright lines, all of them strictly alike ; 


Poems. By Oscar Wilde. London : David Bogue. 


But at the end of each ay oe equal intervals always, 
ine, carved like a trench—as it is. 


Comes a great deep bass 
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Masterly art, in its way, and noble, the art of the ploughman! 

Well might our Dorothy feel proud of its glory and joy! 
For she was ploughing too; in the cool sweet air of October 

She too was out with the morn, scoring the slopes of the hill. 
Under a hedge by the wood stood her plough, with its yoke-tree of scarlet-— 

Symbol of all good work—waiting till Dolly should come ; 
Till she had harness’d the team, and with Billy the boy to attend her, 

Rode on the foremost horse, fresh for her labour of love. 
The rural part of the poem would be almost perfect, if it was not 
for a certain slightly vulgar insistence on the horny palms of the 
heroine. We easily grant to the t the hard hands of his 
Dorothy, but we do not like to have them thrust upon us on every 
occasion. Yet the poem is original and beautiful, and seems to us 
sure of retaining a place in the minor poetical literature of the age. 

Mr. Wilde’s verses belong to a class which is the special terror 
of reviewers, the poetry which is neither good nor bad, which calls 
for neither praise nor ridicule, and in which we search in vain for 
any personal touch of thought or music. The author possesses 
cleverness, astonishing fluency, a rich and full vocabulary, 
and nothing to say. Mr. Wilde has read Messrs. Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Arnold, and Rossetti with great pleasure, and he has 
paid them the compliment of copying their mannerisms very 
naively ; indeed, it might be fairly said that his book is little 
more than a cento of reminiscences from these poets. The great 
fault of all such writing as this is the want of literary sincerity 
that it displays. For instance, Mr, Wilde brings in to his verse 
the names of innumerable birds and flowers, because he likes the 
sound of their names, not because he has made any observation of 
their habits. He thinks that the meadow-sweet and the wood- 
anemone bioom at the same time, that that shy and isolated flower 
the harebell “breaks across the woodland” in masses “ like a 
sudden flush of sea,” and that owls are commonly met with in 
mid-ocean. But worse than this profuse and careless imagery is 
the sensual and ignoble tone which deforms a large proportion of 
the poems, and for which the plea of youth is scarcely sufficient 
excuse. So much talk about “ grand cool flanks” and “ crescent 
thighs” is decidedly offensive, and we have no wish to know 
that the writer ever “ paddled with the polished throat” of his 
lady-love. The book is not without traces of cleverness, but is 
marred everywhere by imitation, insincerity, and bad taste. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC SERIES, 1640.* 


M* HAMILTON, in his preface to this volume, has barely 
exceeded the two-score and ten pages to which he was 
limited by the official economy of the Master of the Rolls. But 
his elucidations, with the exception of a page or so on the not 
‘very novel topic rman the debates of the Houses, contain no- 
thing that is superfluous, Among the many reflections which natu- 
rally suggest themselves as one turns over the records of such a 
time as the first two-thirds of the year 1640 were to England (for 
we are not here taken beyond the month of August), is the trite 
thought how well it is for men not to be able to see into the future 
awaiting them. People must eat and drink, and marry and give 
in marriage, and talk scandal about the Romish inclinations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and nonsense about Platonic love, even 
though there is gloom in the heavens and a trembling, as of 
a coming storm, in the atmosphere around. But to keep a high 
heart and an unshaken spirit in the midst of signs and warnings 
crowding upon one another like the trees which marched against 
Macbeth—to insist, for instance, as Stratford did, upon the vigorous 
conduct of a war which he had deemed it impolitic to begin—this 
is impossible without a hopefulness which nothing but ignorance 
of the future can either explain or justify. For us, who are wise 
about the past Py. no merit of our own, there is of course a 
uliar—what Thirlwall might have called an ironical—interest 
in becoming better acquainted with the hopes and the schemes, 
‘the passions and the delusions, of such a time; and, as these are 
successively recalled, many opportunities present themselves for 
indulging in that irresistible kind of historical speculation— 
un inquiry whether things might not have been better managed 
‘with a little more foresight, such as time has er post facto vouch- 
eafed to us, 

It can hardly be denied that hitherto considerable obscurity has 
surrounded one of the most memerable episodes in our Parlia- 
mentary history—the dissolution, after a Session of three weeks, 
of the so-called Short Parliament. It is of course well known 
that the King’s object in summoning that Parliament had been the 
obtaining of supplies for his projected renewal of the war against 
the Scots, and that this object was defeated by the refusal of the 
Commons to vote supplies until their grievances should have been 
debated and redressed. It is likewise well known that, in ap- 
ape to the Parliament for assistance “ against the rebellion of 

is subjects of Scotland,” King Charles and his counsellors hoped 

t things from the moral effect of the production of evidence 
‘bearing on what Clarendon calls the “activity” of the Scots 
“with foreign princes,” and more especially of the famous letter 
purporting to he addressed by Scottish nobles au roy; but that 
the Commons received these revelations with the utmost in- 
difference, and could not be persuaded to treat them as decisive 
elements in the situation. hat, however, is now for the first 
time shown to be at least extremely probable is that the assembly 
summoned to make possible a war against the Scots very nearly 
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ended by blessing them altogether, and that a consequent desire to 
avert such a catastrophe prompted the King, while the matter of 
the supplies was still undecided, to dissolve the Parliament, 

Though Charles I. saw more clearly than his English adviser, 
the seriousness of the Scottish rebellion, he was as blind as 
to the temper of the English constituencies, and therefore to the 
probable result of the elections. May and Clarendon are at ong 
as to the sobriety and moderation displayed by the new House of 
Commons. To how great an extent it was composed of gentle 
men of position is manifest from the fact that a serious diff. 
culty was apprehended in carrying on the military preparation 
throughout the country during the absence at Westminster of g9 
many deputy-lieutenants and justices of the peace. Grievances 
might accordingly be expected to be well represented, even if 
members were not always furnished with so direct a commission 
as the two representatives of Northamptonshire named in the 
following petition of the freeholders:— 

That of late we have been unusually and insupportably charged, troubled 
and grieved in our consciences, persons, and estates by innovation in re. 
ligion, exactions in Spiritual courts, molestations of our most Godly and 
learned ministers, ship-money, monopolies, undue impositions, army money, 
waggon money, horse money, conduct money, and enlarging the forest 
beyond the ancient bounds, and the like, for not yielding to which thi 
or some of them, divers of us have been molested, distrained, and it. 

risoned. We have entrusted John Crewe, Esq., and Sir Gilbert Pickering, 

<nt. and Bart., chosen Knights for this country, to present these our 
grievances, desiring you to take them into your consideration, and that 
they may for the present be redressed. And that it may be so ordered that 
we may have a Parliament once a year, as by law we ought, 4 Edw, iii, 
stat. 4, 36 Edw. iii. stat. 10, for preventing the like inconveniences for the 
time to come. 
None of the complaints so glibly enumerated in this document 
were likely to be forgotten by the majority of the new House of 
Commons and its eloquent leader—least of all the religious griey- 
ances, which in truth he placed in the forefront of the most famons 
speech of the Session. The Puritan sentiments of the majority, 
which might have furnished a sufficient index of the view likely 
to be taken by the House of the Scottish difliculty, can have been 
no secret; but the degree of importance attaching to them may 
have been still considered open to doubt. Indeed it may be that 
the Court party had not yet come to understand what Puritanism 
really signitied as a positive force. The term was of course still 
a mere nickname, and, as a member of the Short Parliament told 
the House, 

a word that must not be considered only as consisting of a few letters, 
but according to the manifold use the Devil makes of it; for this word in 
the mouth of a drunkard doth mean a sober man, in the mouth of an Arme- 
nian [sic] it means an orthodoxian, in the mouth of a Papist it means a 
Protestant, and so it speaks to shame a man out of all religion if a man 
will be ashamed to be saved, and if this name be once put upon a man, you 
may lay hands apon him as upon St. Paul, go stripes save one, yea it is 
well if he escape whole with his limbs and members. 

In itself the idea was by no means ill conceived, to secure the 
support of an assembly containing such elements as these 
boldly appealing to its patriotic sympathies, and to leave over ti 
after the subsidies had been voted the question as to what griev- 
ances should be taken into consideration. As Mr. Hamilton ob 
serves, this method of procedure—so far as order of sequence was 
concerned—had been successfully adopted by Strafford in Ireland, 
where, however, the Crown possessed the sole right of initiating 
legislation. But in the present instance the fault of the deftly con- 
structed edifice of hopes lay in the absence of a basis. Tractable as 
it might be or seem to be, this Parliament was not one to be either 
overawed or corrupted; and the appeal to its sympathies proved a 
mere coup manqué. When the Lord Keeper had produced the 
terrible letter to the French King, the Commons were obviously 
indisposed to take the worst view of it, and indeed were willing 
to accept some such innocent interpretation of its contents as 
Lord Loudoun had offered in the Tower, together with his plea of 
its being in any case covered by the Act of Oblivion. Even the 
hope which the “Cabinet Council” (or what was soon to 
be called so) based upon the seizure of the person who 
was to have been the intermediary between the Covenanters 
and King Louis broke down. In the first instance, the wrong 

rson “was arrested—James Colville instead of his brother 

Villiam ; and when by a stroke of luck (for the Earl of Leicester, 
our ambassador, had manifested a very pardonable slackness 
about moving in the matter) the right man was at last in hand, 
the time had long passed away for Parliamentary capital being 
made out of whatever disclosures might be elicited trom him. The 
Crown, therefore, had to trust to ordinary means of action, When 
the great debate of the Session, carried on from eight in the 
morning till three in the afternoon, had concluded with a vote to 
the effect that a grant of supplies without at least a definite 
assurance of the redress of the principal grievances would be an 
example “ dangerous to posterity,” some amount of concession on 
the part of the Crown had manifestly become indispensable, 
unless an end was to be put to the present Parliament 
at once. And, in point of fact, after a very futile pro- 
posal to the Commons, and a singularly clumsy attempt 
suggested by Stratford to convert them with the help of 
a resolution of the Lords, a very considerable concession 
was actually offered. On condition of twelve subsidies being 
granted to him forthwith, to be paid within three yeors, the 
KKing promised not only to cease the levy of ship-money, but 
to consent to its utter abolition, besides undertaking to pay as 
much and as speedy attention as possible to grievances. It is 
quite clear that the House of Commons was unprepared to accept 
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«sted an offer; and it is very possible that Ministerial mis- 
personally explicable otherwise, failed to give 
t to the wise proverb that, if a door is to be kept open at 
all, it ought to be kept open wide. At the same time, some 
jal explanation seems necessary to account for the sudden 
Fssolution, under circumstances betokening extraordinary haste, 
of the Parliament, before it had yet spoken its last word. Mr. 
Hamilton's papers, taken together with his comments, make it 
more than probable that the House of Commons had resolved 
recommending to the King a reconciliation with the Scots. 
It was, after all, the course which would have saved King Charles 
qhat he was destined afterwards to lose. But it was not in 
such self-humiliation as this that he gloried. He dissolved the 
Parliament with what one might almost be tempted to call an 
audacious grace, for (if Rossingham can be trusted) he 
told both Houses he would command a free and a rich peop'e, not deny- 
ing his subjects either proprietary in their goods or liberty of their persons ; 
and concerning their grievances, he believed there were some grievances in 
the Commonwealth, for his Majesty did not believe there could be any 
Government so perfect as to be without some grievances, which he would 
willingly _— out of Parliament asin Parliament, which his people 
should fin 


The comment of history upon the unfortunate King’s blind 
self-confidence is not exhausted by the events of the summer and 
autumn of the year 1640. The raising of money was not to 
$e the worst, as neither was it the most unaccustomed, of his 
difficulties; on the whole, the Aldermen of the City appear to 
have been as “dry and choky,” and to have needed as much 
“pressing” ere they “yielded a great deal of fat oil” (to 
borrow Sir Kenelm Digby's irreverent expressions), before as after 
the dissolution. But how perilously to many of the King’s truest 
friends the ground must have seemed to quake beneath their feet, 
when they gradually learnt with what soldiers the contest was to 
be waged in which the Parliament had refused to give material or 
moral support to the Crown. It es Ee that the total of the men 
in the trained-bands in Enzland and Wales (with the exception of 
the Northern counties, which were, doubtless not without good 
reason, left out) amounted to little short of 80,000 men, out of 
whom 30,000 were to be taken for the King’s army. If, however, 
the spiryt in which the trained-bands in general responded to this 

Iwas that which appears in a petition sent up by those 
of two hundreds in Hertfordshire to the Deputy-Lieutenants, 
the levy itself must have been productive of blood. The 
excesses in which some of the pressed English soldiery indulged, 
ae related by the vivacious pens of Sir Kenelm Digby and Edmund 
Rossingham, are all but incredible in{their sanguinary violence ; as 
Sir Kenelm very mildly puts it to Lord Conway, “ Raillery apart, 

ple are strangely disaffected and untoward, and you must won- 
Mfully alter their dispositions to do anything of importance with 
them.” Meanwhile, from across the border had come trustworthy 
“information written to the King,” how that the Scots had “ pro- 
vided three for one they were the last time, besides their recruits 
they are preparing by daily training of men to that elfect, so that 
they are minded to be 100,000 in all, besides their trained bands, 
which will be well armed and appointed ready to venture their 
lives in defence of their liberties, laws, religion, and families.” 
No such enthusiasm could, from the nature of the case, be stirred 
upin the English soldiers, who suspected their very officers of 
being secret Papists. Perhaps Francis Windebauk the younger 
(considering his family connexions) might have been so suspected 
with fair reason ; but he at least was equal to the occasion, for he 
writes concerning his men that, 
finding their humour, on their first day’s march, I desired them all to kneel 
down and to sing psalms, and made one of my officers read prayers, which 
pleased them not a little; and, being very familiar with them at first, 
giving them drink, and stinking tobacco of 6d. a Ib., I gained their love, so 
that they all swear they will never leave me—and indeed 1 have not had 
one man run away yet in this nine days’ march ; but other captains of our 
regiment, who marched a week before us, are so fearful of their soldiers 
they dare not march with them. I have all my men in so great obedience 
that all the country pray for me, saying they never met with such civil 


_ Mr. Hamilton, who has a particularly keen eye for character- 
istic details, has noted at the close of his preface several matters of 
interest incidentally occurring in this volume. The list might 
be increased ; but we will content ourselves with referring to one 
or two passages connected with University history, of which one 
could hardly expect to hear much in such a year as 1640. But 
_. system of government is tyravnical in all directions ; 
nowhere were the encroachments of the Crown in the earlier 

48 well as in the later Stuart reigns more bitterly resented than at 
the Universities. The Royal interference in the matter of ap- 
tments to fellowships is here illustrated in the case of Christ's 
lege, Cambridge, w a about obeying a Royal man- 
date moved the courtly anger of the Bishop of Ross. Elsewhere 
18 curious petition from the Principal, Fellows, and Scholars of 
Jesus College, Oxford, who, in accents which would go straight to 
the heart of Lord Aberdare’s Commission, in the name of the 
principality of Wales ask to be allowed to annex a certain lane 
adjoining the College, which lane “ at nt is of no use but for 
ars to nestle in who may be quale ter elsewhere.” Lastly, 

we have yet another petition, from the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Cambridge, for the restoration of PENG fair (where in 
Skelton’s day Syllogisari was drowned) to its home in Barnwell- 
, Whence it had been banished for two years “ because of the 
plague in several parts of the Kingdom, especially London.” 


This was certainly vicarious penance, asin London itself (accordi 

to Collier) the prohibition of stage plays for the same reason 
been taken off in the summer of 1638. Yet another year or two, 
and both London and Cambridge were to lose all thought of revels, 


JAMES WOODFORD.* 


C- seems that Professor Seeley once made a request to Mr. 
Solly that he should write an historical sketch of the Chartist 
movement from his own personal recollections. This Mr. Solly, 
for what reason he does not state, “could not offer ” the Professor ; 
but he offers him instead this book. Professor Seeley was un- 
doubtedly right in thinking that a history of Chartism by one of 
the few persons who, not being of the so-called working class, 
had something to do with it, would be a valuable contribution to 
historical literature. It is, indeed, not a little curious that no 
such history exists. There were, it is true, not many middle- 
class or upper-class sympathizers with the movement, which from 
the first identified itself with the blustering demagogism of 
Feargus O’Connor, the visionary republicanism of some of his 
more respectable associates, and the atrocious projects of the lower 
physical-force men. But there were some, and among them were 
men of intelligence and literary ability. Nor is the movement a 
thing of such a remote past that no survivors of these should be 
expected to be left. It did not begin much more than forty years 
ago; it is not much more than thirty since it ended. Probably 
the explanation of the fact is that the middle and upper class sym- 
pathizers with Chartism were almost of necessity either men of 
such weak judgment and small intellectual power that any such 
work was almost impossible to them, or else men of a sensitive 
and enthusiastic temperament, who were likely to be too disgusted 
by the miserable collapse of the movement to dare to take up in 
cold blood the history of their own disappointment and disillusion. 
However this may be, Mr. Solly produces a kind of testamur 
from Lovett to his own connexion (as an outsider, it is true) with 
the movement as early as 1841, and says that a Lancashire mill- 
hand lately remarked, “Thae gentlefolk knaw nowt abaut us 
’cept Solly; he do knaw summat.” It is something, no doubt, 
to possess such a certificate of combined gentility and knowledge; 
but the fact hardly excuses Mr. Solly for giving Mr. Seeley the 
cone of a not very good fiction instead of the Gos of a sober 
istory. 

The objections to which James Woodford is exposed are very 
serious ones. In the first place, it inevitably challenges comparison 
with Alton Locke, and as inevitably comes badly out of that com- 
parison. The earlier book, with all its drawbacks, was the work, 
and in some respects the best work, of a writer who wanted but a 
little of being a great genius. Kingsley, with the artistic sense of 
a born man of letters, chose his hero so that he could make that 
hero speak and write as he would himself have spoken and written, 
without inconsistency. The book was written when the writer’s 
sympathies with the subject and his powers of composition were 
both at their freshest, and it thus has an abiding interest which 
its sentimentalisms, its characteristic inaccuracies of fact, and the 
collapse, only less memorable and remarkable than the collapse of 
Chartism itself, of the curious adaptation of Christianity, which 
the writer strove to establish, have not sensibly impaired even at 
this distance of time. James Woodford, on the other hand, pur- 
ports to be the work of an illiterate carpenter, licked into shape by 
a beneficent editor. It is full of the cut-and-dried expressions 
which, in our own opinion (though we confess we cannot produce 
such testimonials to competence as Mr. Solly can), working-men 
use oftener in novels and on the s than in real life. Its narra- 
tive, though not wholly devoid of interest, is | managed ; 
the characters are wooden and commonplace types, and, above all, 
the history and the fiction, Mr. James Woodford and Mr, Henry 
Solly are mingled in such a bewildering fashion that the 
reader, after trying for some time to separate them, is likely to 
throw away the in @ rage unless he has the con- 
science of a reviewer or an historical student, or, better still, 
of both together. The object—not a bad one in itself—ap- 
pears to be to show the movement as it appeared to one of its 
cooler-headed and less enthusiastic isans who had nothing 
special to complain of in his own condition, asd was rather drawn 
in by the heat and passion of his associates than by any ~~ md 
understood convictions or plans of his own. . This is a difficult 
situation to work out, and Mr. Solly has not overcome the 
difliculty. The drift of his book as it actually stands seems to be 
to show that the average Chartist, and by implication the arene 
working-man, is, or, at any rate, was, such an utter fool that 
can or would be made to join any senseless agitation which blatant 
speakers of his own class, and still more of a class above his own, 
instigate; that he is of so low a moral tone that jealousy of his 
equals any combined movement for such 
agitation ; and that he generally follows the loudest voice and the 
toughest lungs. It is true that James Woodford is of the 
Lovett faction rather than the O'Connor faction, that he utterly 
detests and abjures physical force, and so on. But what Mr. Solly 
has not made om sn is that he had any reason to be a Chartist 
at all. Throughout the book there are vague allusions to t 3 
but it is not observable that Mr. Woodford suffered any. 
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‘was once wrongfully imprisoned. But this was the result of an 
abominable plot on the of some of his own order who were 
jealous of him, and the hated aristocrats were in no way respon- 
sible for it. He was dismissed from some work because he was a 
Chartist ; but he got plenty more at once, and seems to have been 
a tolerably prosperous person from his boyhood when he came to 
London as an apprentice to his middle age, when we leave him 
a builder with hundreds of workmen—let us hope not a 
jerry builder. If he has no wrongs, neither have his friends. 
Alton Locke did, indeed, indicate in the sufferings of the tailors 
a vera causa for disaffection. But, according to Mr. Woodford, 
all his own associates could always get plenty of work at fair 
whenever they chose to keep sober, which in very many in- 
stances they do not choose. The ravings and denunciations of 
Mr. David Roberts, Woodford’s friend, and the violent Chartist of 
the book, as Woodford is the moderate, become, therefore, not 
merely unsympathetic, but unintelligible. The fury in the words 
is perceivable enough, but the words are meaningless. The few 
of actual historical sketch are by a curious irony much 
the best, and those of the Newport riot, the Kennington Common 
meeting, and the Orange Street conspiracy (the last is unfortu- 
nately mixed up with fictitious matters) show that, if Mr. Solly had 
condescended to do what he was asked, something of not incon- 
siderable value might have resulted. But the unwillingness of 
ns who take their pens in hand to comply with the beseech- 
ing demands of their critics, and in cases where they are not great 
writers to content themselves with telling what they know, is 
sufficiently notorious already. 

There is, as has been hinted, very little to say about the story. 
James Woodford and David Roberts are natives of the same 
village, work at the same trade, and, as we have said, have the 
same political views, though the Chartist disease is taken by one 
in the mild form and by the other in the virulent. They are also 
both in love with the same girl, though Woodford, finding he has 
no chance, early draws off and acts the part of disinterested friend. 
The girl is a good girl with a bad temper; but there is a bad 
girl with a good temper, who attempts to ensnare David, and is a 
causa malorum. Unluckily, as all readers of an extraordinary 
book, which Mr. Solly published seven or eight years ago, are 
aware, the author considers himself to be not merely an authority 
about working men, but an authority about the relations of the 
sexes. He even goes so far as to make James Woodford in his 
introduction pay a special compliment to his friend the editor's 
— up of his work in regard to “all about the women.” 

‘ames Woodford does not give quite such remarkable evidences of 
Mr. Solly’s notions about women and men and men and women as 
Gerald and his Friend the Doctor, but it exhibits him once more 
as one of the amiable and well-intentioned, but unsavoury, re- 
formers who see all things in social] evils. 

The subject of the book prevents a very great indulgence in the 
treatment of this subject; bat Mr. Solly has made the most of his 
opportunities. He has introduced what may, perhaps, be called 
with an excusable indulgence, in the language of burlesque, a fine 
old crusted seducer. Mr. Haughton of Oxford (Mr. Solly evidently 
shares the idea, consecrated by many ages of melodrama, that the 
Universities are nurseries of vice) makes a fruitless attempt upon 
Maggie Thatcher, the virtuous heroine ; a too successful one upon 
Kitty Barber, her flighty young rival. The catastrophe of the 
book itself is of such an exquisite unreasonableness and improba- 
bility, that we really think it must have actually occurred. David 
Roberts, the physical-force Chartist, is but a weak young man. 
He has been present at the Orange Street headquarters in company 
with the respectable Mr. Culiey aud the patriotic Mr. Fussell. 
He leaves that focus of conspiracy at a certain time unconscious 
that a policeman (whom he has oifended) and a spy have detected 
the meeting, and that it is cerné. On the way home he meets 
Kitty Barber at or near the Cythera (the expression is Charles 
Lamb’s, not ours), on Primrose Hill, That young woman is effu- 
sive, and prevailing on the weak David to embrace her, suggests 
that he should escort her to her respectable home. Thereon 
appears Mephistopheles Haughton and gibes, though David is 
proof against the last temptation. Meanwhile, the minions of 
the law have effected the capture of the friends of freedom in 
Orange Street, and though Roberts is not caught, the police- 
man swears that he was present at a certain time. He 
could clear himself by calling Kitty and Haughton to prove 
an alibi; but he will not, because this would excite his 
wife’s suspicions as to his relations with Miss Barber, and would 
make her unhappy. Result, transportation. Things come right, 
as it happens, owing to the benevolence of Sir George Grey, who 
is fortunately alive to be gratified by Mr. Solly’s high opinion of 
him. But the curious piece of perverted knight-errantry by which 
a working-man prefers to beggar and di e his wife and 
family rather than risk a jealous scene, in which he could clear 
himself, suggests, either that Mr. David Roberts was a very 
chivalrous person indeed, or, which is more probable, that he was 
horribly afraid of his wife, and not sorry that “seas between 
them braid should roll.” 

We have said enough of Mr. Solly’s book. It is not too late 
for him even now to take Mr. Seeley’s good advice, and to write a 
sober history of the Chartist movement, especially the curious in- 
cidents of its agony in ’48, without any James Woodfords or 
David Robertses, and without any digressions tending to show his 
accurate knowledge of the peculiarities of the female sex, virtuous 
and unvirtuous, Such a book would, we repeat, have value; and 
the persons who, from their own knowledge, could write it are 


becoming very few. Mr. Solly’s judgment, indeed, and his Poli. 
tical grasp are more than dubious. His acceptance of the 
nious theory that “Somerville the soldier” carried the Reform 
Bill will hardly be endorsed by those who have read Somerville, 
own book. His remark—put in the mouth, of course, of My 
Woodford—that “T’ve learnt that there were noblemen, baronet, 
M.P.’s, great merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, who wen 
ruined sociaily or politically, who were sent to prison or into the 
Gazette, or were driven out of the country because they stood 
against the Tory tyrants of the day,” shows a very remarkg| 
power of looking at things through coloured spectacles. But appa. 
rently he knows the facts of Chartism, and he might tell them, 
a oe aie he has attempted, not facts, but literature, ang 
e 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE® 


geography is among the subjects which Mp 
Freeman has made peculiarly his own. No one has done 4 
much as he in emancipating our minds from what he himself hag 
somewhere called “ bondage to the modern map.” Even the mogt 
unenlightened _Philistine, in whose ideas our historian is chief 
connected with an eccentric method of spelling the names of the 
“Saxon” kings, has also some hazy idea that Mr. Freeman jg 
further characterized by an insuperable repugnance to call Gayl 
France, or France Gaul. And many doubtless have derived their 
first clear notion of what historical geography really is from g 
passage on the subject in Mr. Freeman’s first volume of Historical 
£ssays._ In connexion with the present work we may not inaptly 
quote Mr. Freeman’s own description of the way in which ia 
torical geography was ordinarily taught, or rather not taught, 
about twenty years ago :—‘ People are set to read the history of 
the world with two sets of maps, One is to serve from Adam fp 
Theodoric or to Charles the Fifth—we are not quite sure which; 
the other, from Theodoric or Charles the Fifth to the year 186, 
They sit down to read about John and Philip Augustus either with 
a map of Roman Gaul or with a map of Napoleonic France? 
(Historical Essays, p. 163). It is in great measure owing to the 
labours of Mr. Freeman himself that we have improved upon thig 
state of things, and that historical maps of some kind or other 
have come to he considered necessary adjuncts of a history. Still 
there was ample room remaining for such a work as the present 
one, which will supply wants which have long been felt. My, 
Freeman is careful to disclaim any attempt to enter into compe 
tition “ either with such an elaborate collection as that of Spruner 
Menke, or even with collections much less elaborate than that”; 
and he almost regrets that it has been found necessary to bind hig 
maps in a volume by themselves, “ because this looks as if they 
made some pretensions to the character of an historical atlas? 
From the point of view of practical convenience, however, there 
can, we think, be no doubt that his publishers have judged rightly; 
and, indeed, Mr. Freeman here seems to be unnecessarily modest, 
The maps are not large, their utmost extent being that of 8 
double page of an octavo volume; and they cannot, therefore, do 
more than, as their author says, “illustrate changes of boundary 
in a general way.” But within their assigned limits they form § 
complete and elaborate historical atlas, from the days of Homeric 
Greece to those of the Treaty of Berlin. Like English maps ia 
general, they strike us as somewhat rough and inferior in execu 
tion to foreign, or at least to German, work; but this is a matter 
for which the author is not responsible. 

That the text is full of concentrated learning we need hardly 
say. To speak of Mr. Freeman’s wide range of knowledge, his 
thoroughness, his accuracy, his care for every detail, seems 
superfluous. We need not repeat how valuable the work will 
be alike to students and to politicians; but we may say that we 
trust it may help some people towards a better understanding of 
Mr. Freeman’s previous labours. Those who have once grasped the 
difference between historical and physical geography, and between 
political and geographical nomenclature, will also grasp the true 
meaning of much in Mr. Freeman’s works which the ignorant or 
the superficially educated contemn as pedantic trifling. Even 
those “quaint little peculiarities of spelling and nomenclature,’ 
which, we have lately been told, “ mean so much to Mr. Freeman 
and so little to the rest of the world,” may come to be rightly 
appreciated. To the accurately trained mind some of them # 
least mean as much as they do to Mr. Freeman. 

In his first paragraph the author defines what historical ger 
graphy is:— 

The work which we have now before us is to trace out the extent of ter- 
ritory which the different states and nations of Europe and the neighbour 
ing lands have held at different times in the world’s history, to mark the 
ditierent boundaries which the same country has had, and the different 
meanings in which the same name has been used. It is of great import 
ance carefully to make these distinctions, because great mistakes as to the 
facts of history are often caused through men thinking and speaking as if 
the names of different countries, say for instance England, France, Bur- 
gundy, Austria, have always meant exactly the same extent of territory. 
Historical geography, in this sense, differs from physical geography which 
regards the natural features of the earth’s surface, It differs from 
studies like ethnology and comparative philology, which have to do directly 
with the differences “Pane one nation and another, with their movements 


from one part of the world to another, and with the relations to be found 
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For eloquence and pi ueness there is, of course, hardly 
or opportunity in a work of this technical kind, and one 
though it cannot be described as a small book, has, by 
the magnitude of the subject, to be written with the 
compression. Olearness, decision, precision, are the 

ities which we look for and find here. Yet here and there 

guthor is able to rise into eloquence, as in the concluding 
gummary, Which, —_ too long to quote’ in its entirety, is a 

specimen of Mr. Freeman’s more ambitious style. The theme 
gon with which he has made us familiar—the undying power of 
Rome and of Christianity, “the two influences which, mingling 
into one, have made Europe all that it has been.” 

The whole of European history is embodied in the formula which couples 

the “rule of Christ and Cesar”; and that joint rule still goes on, 
in the shape of moral influence, wherever the tongues and the culture of 
Europe win new realms for themselves in the continents of the western or 
in the islands of the southern Ocean. 

The chapters relating to our own island are sure to be read with 
interest, even the historical geographer has here no large 
field to work in, Britain “ being an island, was secured against 
the constant fluctuations of its external boun to which Con- 
tinental states lie open”; and, at any rate from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, there has been singularly little change within it :— 

The boundaries of England towards Scotland and Wales changed much 
Jess than might have been looked for during ages of such endless warfare. 
Even the lesser divisions within the English kingdom have been singularly 
lasting. The land, as a whole, has never been mapped out afresh since the 
tenth century. While a map of France or Germany in the eleventh cen- 
tury, or even in the eighteenth, is useless for immediate practical objects, a 
map of England in the days of Domesday practically differs not at ali from 
amap of England now. ‘ 

But the sections relating to the formation of the kingdom 
of Scotland—a matter upon which people in general are, in 
spite of all that has been written on the subject, still very 
hazy—and that upon the formation of the modern English 
shires, are of great value and interest, trifling though our 
small fluctuations of boundaries may appear when compared 
to the changes in Continental States. We observe that in a 
note on the Principality of Wales, Mr, Freeman says, “ The 
first English prince, afterwards Edward the Second, was not his 
father’s eldest son at the time of his creation.” This seems a literal 
acceptance of the famous tradition preserved by Stow. The date 

ly assigned for the formal creation, and accepted by Canon 
Stubbs, and by the careful and trustworthy compiler of the Annals 
of England, is 1301, when Edward of Caernarvon had for some 
years been heir-apparent. 

Besides these English sections, the chapters bearing on the 
Eastern question cannot fail to find students at the present 
moment. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the expression of 
stro rtisan views on questions of contemporary politics 
should . allowed a place in a work intended for students. 
But to the casual er there will be some interest in noting 
the passages: in which Mr. Freeman more or less openly reveais 
his own feelings, as in the attack on the “ anachronism” of 
the Austrian power, or in his implied regret at the disappearance 
of the name of Sicily from the Kuropean map—“ The island of 
Hierén and Roger has sunk to form seven provinces of a prince 
who has not deigned to take the crown or the title of that 
illustrious realm.” Then we have the expressive division of Bul- 

ia into “ free,” “ half-free,” and “enslaved ”.; the sneer at “ the 
iplomatic name of Eastern Roumelia”—which is,“ northern 
Roumelia, according to the compass ”—and at. “{ administrative 
autonomy,’ a haif-way house, it would seem, between bondage and 
freedom”; the cry of sorrow over “the old Macedonian land,” 
where Greek and ian alike are handed over “to the un- 
covenanted mercies of the Turk.” —- 

We need not say that the heroism of the Montenegrins and their 
wrongs at the hands of “ Western diplomacy” are prominently set 
forth.. Of three havens won by Montenegro in the. war, “ Austria 
has been allowed to filch Spizza, as she had before filehed Ragusa 
and Cattaro”; and, though Antivari has been left to those who 
had won it, it is “ under such restrictions as armed wrong knows 
how to impose on the weaker power of right.” It is of course 
impossible to keep ee with the —_ progress of political change 
in those regions. the text Mr. Freeman speaks of the first of 
his three havens, Dulcigno, as “given back to the Turk”; in his 
final “ Additions and Corrections” he has to note its restoration 
to Montenegro. Of all Christian States Austria is throughout 
the one which comes in for the hardest treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Freeman, who has both public and private grievances 
against her—for any possible deficiencies in his —— of Dal- 
matia are laid to the charge of “the Imperial, Royal, and 
Apostolic post-office,” which, it seems, lost or confiscated a set 
of manuscript maps sent to Mr. Arthur Evans for his sug- 
gestions. “ If, therefore,” observes Mr. Freeman, “ the revolu- 
tions of Dalmatian g phy are less accurately marked in this 
book than they should ” the fault is not mine.” On another 
point—the proper system of spelling Slavonic names—Mr. Free- 
man seems to have suffered from a multitude of advisers. “I 


ments which I should have thought unanswerable, if I had not 


seen the arguments in support of the wholly different advice given 
me by the others.” We take this quotation from the preface, in 
which the author admits the reader to his confidence, avowing, 
what might perhaps have been discovered from internal evidence, 
that the is not “ the result of one continuous effort,” and that 
the early of it was printed some years ago. The completion 
has been “ delayed by a crowd of causes, by a temporary loss of 
strength, by enforced absence from ee 9 » by other occupations 
and interruptions of various kinds.” It is inevitable that, as a 
work of art, the book should agate: J have sustained some injury. 
But, for practical purposes, the author's care in supplying addi- 
tional notes and corrections, and in calling attention to the places 
where “ later lights have led to some changes of view or expres- 
sion,” render the defect of but little importance. It is impossible 
not to admire the frankness with which he observes upon one 
passage, “ When I wrote this, I had not taken in the true history 
of the Rouman people.” In a second edition we shall trust to see 
these “later lights ” incorporated in the text. But altogether this 
long-promised and rye pe work is worthy of its author, 
and will be welcomed by all students of history and politics, 


SPORT AND MILITARY LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA.* 


} ty is not very clear why, if this journal was to be published at 
all, it was not published by the author during his lifetime. He 
lived in England more than twenty years after his retirement from 
active service, and must have Plenty of opportunities for 
recasting and expanding his notes. Yet, if the thing had to be 
done, we are not disposed to find much fault with Colonel Malleson 
for the way in which he has done it. Colonel Fraser came of a good 
Scotch family, of which an account is given in the preface by the 
editor. There isin one passage some unaccountable muddle in 
dates, for an ancestor of the subject of the memoir is said to 
have had a dson born in 1777, and to have been born himself 
in 1810. We may charitably sup that 1710 was intended. 
The subject of the present memoir is the son of the ne = Fraser 
born in 1777. He seems to have been active, healthy, and strong ; 
an ardent oe ready to turn out for the pursuit of any 
game from the quail and the snipe to the tiger and the bison; 
and capable of doing good service to the State, not perhaps 
in high diplomatic situations, but in recruiting, organizing levies, 
and transporting men and horses for duty in the Crimea. One 
tiresome feature in the journal is the almost invariable use of 
asterisks which serve no purpose but to irritate. A moderate 
acquaintance with the history of events in the Bombay Preside 
has enabled us to supply several of the real names of men an 
= Colonel W., mentioned in connection with the distur- 
neces in Kolapore and Sawantwarri in 1844-45, is Colonel 
Wallace. Messrs. R. and W., alluded to very needlessly in a 
foolish story about Khutput at Baroda, are Mr. Lestock Reid and 
the late Sir J. P. Willoughby. Mr. B.,of Khandesh, is Mr. Boyd, 
the Collector of that district, who afterwards died as Resident at 
Baro M. is evidently intended for the station of Mulligaum; 


appear to us needless 


and we could multiply instances of what 
quarter of a 


scruples about events that occurred more 
century ago. 

A great deal of the journal is made up of life in cantonments, 
stories at mess, exposure to heat and rain, and mishaps to com- 
panions and subordinates. This excellent colonel’s experiences 
are occasionally more full of force and significance than of 
grammar. His education at Harrow, though cut short prema- 
turely, might have taught him that fere nature is not the Latin 
equivalent for a wild beast, and generally his diction reminds 
us of one of Thackeray’s Heavies. But the style is free 
from humbug and affectation ; none of the stories are incredible ; 
and there are some odd revelations about life in cadet’s 
quarters thirty or forty years ago, which remind us either that 
promising careers were cut short by drink and duelling, or else 
that men of weak constitutions and weaker principles i 
succumbed to climate and excesses. Some of the anecdotes about 
the early exploits of Outram contirm the opinion of that gallant 
officer held by his contemporaries and given in his elaborate 
biography. But why could they not have been 4 oy to Sir 
F. Goldsmid when he was writing Outram’s life? His determi- 
nation to succeed, and refusal to be beaten by any obstacles, his 
fiery and impetuous but chivalrous and candid nature, are illus- 
trated by one or two anecdotes worth remembering. Colonel 
Fraser and his companions had toiled all day over rough 
cut up by ravines and covered with jungle, after a tiger, and 
given it up asa bad job. Outram persevered and brought home 
the animal late in the evening. A companion, who is set down as 
T., got mauled by a she-bear which he had attempted, in defiance 
of scriptural warning, to rob of her cubs. Theo were afraid 
to use their guns, but Outram threw himself on the 
animal and despatched her with a long hunting knife. A favourite 
Shikari of Outram’s was terribly injured by a tiger and died the 
same evening. Outram taxed a brother officer with having caused 
the catastrophe by neglect of orders and desertion of his post 
words rose high, defiances were exchanged, and we were 


* Records of Sport and Military Life in Western India. By the late 
Lithomat Dent T. G. Fraser, rst Bombay Fusiliers, and on the Staff of 


consulted,” he says with pi humour, “ several Slavonic scholars. 
gave me advice, and each supported his own advice by argu- 
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- Still, we are hardly prepared to assent to Colonel Fraser’s sweep- 
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to find that the only other victim on the expedition was the 

r itself. In connexion with this event we are informed that 
female Po are hardly ever used for this sport in Bombay. 
Colonel Fraser was astonished at the docility of the Bengali 
females that had joined his perty from the large station of Mhow or 
Miao as it is now spelt. Females have no tusks, but they use 
their legs and trunks with telling effect, and their docility and 
gentleness are on a par with their bravery. One of the best 
elephants we ever rode, equally able to withstand a roaring tiger 
or a charging buffalo, was a female, the property of a planter, and 
seventy years old. As a contrast toa fierce tiger that charged the 
line repeatedly till he fell dead, we have an odd story of a large 
and almost inoffensive beast of the same kind, that was slain close 
to a dung-heap at the back of a hut; the villagers, for some mys- 
terious reason, denying to the last all knowledge of its existence. 
Readers must be, however, warned against believing that this 
animal, or any other tiger, ever measured in life twelve feet two 
inches from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. The skin, 
it is well known, stretches after it is taken off by the chamars. 
Captain Baldwin, in his capital account of the Large and Small 
Game of Bengal, distinctly tells us that he had never seen an 
“authentic account” of a tiger that “measured more than ten feet 
and two or three inches.” This measurement is confirmed by Dr. 
Jerdon, who wholly disbelieves in tigers of eleven or twelve feet 
in length. 

A fever caught while snipe shooting in a malarious locality sent 
our Colonel home at once. After a two years’ furlough he re- 
turned with a wife. But he prudently does not intrude his 
domestic afiairs on the public; and we are bound to say that, 
though his married life appears to have been a happy one, his 
fondness for tents, tigers, and elephants never abated. He shot a 
panther inside a pan garden, which somewhat resembles a bed of 
raspberry bushes, if they were only covered with matting at the 
sides and the top. This exploit was by no means unattended 
with danger. It is significant of the state of public feeling forty 
years ago that as much space is given to the above incident as to 
the account of a duel which is told by the survivor of the 
principals to a party of officers assembled in a bungalow after 
morning parade. Of course there was a lady in the case; and it 
is some consolation to know that though the principals and 
seconds were tried and acquitted by an irreproachable British jury 
in the old Supreme Court of Bombay, the deceased officer was the 
offender and did his best to shoot the man whom he had insulted. 


ing maxim that the “abolition” of duelling is a “ blunder.” 
Equally belonging to the past is, we should hope, a very rude re- 
mark made by an old sea captain to a party of French naval offi- 
cers on board their cwn frigate L’Artemise. Luckily the meaning 
of the words and the action was misinterpreted by M. Le Com- 
mandant, and we agree with Colonel Fraser in terming the remark 
a cowardly insult, But this happened before the Crimean war, 
and the renewed good understanding and time of which the cotem- 
porary poet wrote :— 
O! battle friends! O! brothers’ 
Across the chalky strait, 
O! never more between us 
Be spoken word of hate: 
By treaties and fair promise 
The States are now allied ; 
But this, the nation’s compact, 
At Inkerman was tried. 
The author was present at the bombardment and capture of Aden 
in 1839. This waseffected by a frigate and a gun-brig of the Royal 
pavy, aided by a schooner and a sloop of war of the Indian navy. 
A one-sided account is given in this book of our previous relations 
with the Sultan of Lahej, who is called the Sultan of Aden, and 
our Political Agent is represented as getting up a collision with 
the natives. The truth is, that Captain Haines—for itis absurd to 
pretend that the letter H. conceals anything—had been instructed 
to negotiate the purchase of the station. Wrecked crews had 
been plundered and barbarously treated, and the Sultan had en- 
gaged to cede Aden as a coaling depét, receiving an annual pay- 
ment of 8,700 crowns. While negotiations were still proceeding, 
the Sultan refused delivery of some plundered property, and 
actually got up a plot to seize our Agent. After the 
capture of the place the British Government was inclined to 
behave most liberally to the Sultan and other chiefs. And 
to this day, after violations of the agreement and fruitless 
attempts to retake from us the rock and harbour, considerable 
sums are still paid annually to the Sultan and to all sorts of chiefs, 
Foodhelees, Abdalees, Akrabees, Hooshabees, and Yaffaees. An 
editor of the ample knowledge and resources of Colonel Malle- 
son should not have allowed the hasty remarks of a sporting 
colonel to pass without addition and correction. To say the truth, 
Colonel Fraser’s political sagacity hardly seems on a par with his 
woodmanscraft, He makes out that what most statesmen and 
writers have agreed to call a Sepoy mutiny was nothing else than 
the rising of a suffering against oppression and the 
“ writhings of a subdued race.” A brief and sufficient answer to 
this random remark is that, if many Hindus and Mohammedans 
had really risen against us with a clod in each hand in aid of the 
ys, we should, as a native gentleman long ago remarked to an 
ian official, have been left buried under a huge mound of earth. 
Colonel Fraser showed much more tact and administrative power 
when, as second in command of the well-known Poonah Horse, he 
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the first Afghan campaign, and refused to proceed to Aden, By 
a short speech from the author settled the matter. 

The author served in Scinde durirg the first Sikh campe 
and we panel. gm confirm his statements as to the feverish expec, 
ation aro’ in that province, and, indeed, all over India, afy 
the severe actions of Moodki and Ferozshah. There really way 
brief time in which it was thought not impossible that ola Sir 
Napier, with some 22,000 men, might have had to abandon Seindy 
and come to the aid of Lord Gough and Lord Hardinge, nil 
Sobraon put an end to all doubt on the subject. The Climate g 
Scinde is not a pleasant one, though the author admits that 
sea breezes mitigate the heat about Kurachee and Tatta. There 
however, splended crops in the valley of the Indus, and of late yean 
the rainfall has considerably increased. The author does not appear 
have suffered from that distressing malady, the Scinde boils, Ho, 
Colonel Fraser set a native’s fractured leg with splints, and fouy 
the patient perfectly well six months afterwards, is a proof of hi 
own aptitude and of the extreme docility of a Hindu or Musg) 
man under suffering, The famous tank called Maggar Pir—py 
Maggurpur, as in the text—has been often described. luge al. 
gators here are considered sacred and come to be fed at the cj 
of Faquirs and others, A woman with a beard, at the say 
place, the wife of a goatherd, was a novelty, and reminds us of tly 
hairy woman seen in Burmah after our first campaign there,iy 
1826. But this is nothing to the account of an indigenous lith 
tomist, who performed his operations successfully with a sixpemy 
knife and carried the extracted stones about ina bag. We seem 
reason whatever to doubt the truth of this story, which was em, 
firmed at the time by the medical officer of the station, Ay 
American trip pleasantly varies the Indian experiences, Th 
author avoided Delmonico’s and took up his quarters at a respec 
able hotel, where his linen, to his astonishment, was washei, 
dried, and ironed for him in the space of a couple of hours, Ie 
also saw several specimens—favourable and untavourable—of og 
American cousins, was tossed about on Lake Erie, and t 
drowned on his return voyage to England. The author only §f 
presses a feeling shared by many Anglo-Indians at the time of th } 
Crimean war when he says that “to us in India the idea of m 
army sick and starving, within six miles of shipping filled with 
every kind of supplies, for want of a road, seemed simply incom 
prehensible.” There were several officers, civil and military, who 
would have been quite prepared to make the communication byim 
porting labour from Constantinople, housing the workmen on boan 
a large ship in Balaclava Harbour, and starting from that plaw 
every day to lay down the road, for which there was plenty d 
rough material, But that they were not thought of is no wonde, 
seeing that Colonel Fraser himself offered to supply any amout 
of grain and forage from Egypt, and waited three months befon 
he got a stereotyped answer, Indeed, these notices of public 
events, honestly recorded at the time, are more valuable tha 
stories of man-eating tigers and deer that went several hundnd 
yards with a bullet lodged in the thorax or the heart. 
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